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STUDY THE NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC CASUALTIES 
OCCURRING THE ARMED FORCES 


Irene Malamud! and Rachel 


The rehabilitation ofthe casualties occur- 
ring the Armed Forces during this war with the 
related problem the readjustment the returned 
soldiers after the war perhaps one the most 
pressing issues confronting our country 
the primary task "winning the war" and therefore 
cannot thrust aside the philosophy "first 
things Its implications successful war 
effort are two-fold--psychologically because its 
importance the morale the 
and their families, and practically because the 
need restore these men the community and 
industry producers. There need have re- 
currence humanitarianism sentiment plead- 
ing the cause effective rehabilitation program. 

There has been atendency the beginning 
the war for those concerned with this problem 
place primary emphasis the so-called physical 
disabilities with the specific neuro-psychiatric cas- 
ualties considered distinctly separate and rel- 
atively small problem. Experience, however, has 
already shown that this position longer tenable. 
The so-called neuropsychiatric problems including 
psychoses, psychoneuroses and the rather more 
vague group discharged "at the convenience the 
government" and psychiatrically designated psy- 
chopathic personalities have constituted startling- 
large per cent the total casualties date. The 
estimated rate around addition 
these outright psychiatric problems, authorities are 
now aware prevalence color- 


ing the definite medical disabilities, 


with reference the problem partial complete 
social restoration. 

was expected that the early 
days our war effort, the building our Armed 


Service, Worcester State 


9 
American Cross, Texas. 


Forces received the major attention. The eventual 
necessity for rehabilitation was recognized but was 
necessarily not much emphasized until events 
inexorably brought into the foreground. From the 
beginning conscription relatively large number 
persons were being discharged back their com- 
munities with "nervous" "mental" breakdowns 
“unsuited for military service". was soon felt 
that here was unparalleled need and opportunity 
for awakened psychiatric investigation and effort. 
The need was imminent and direct. Something should 
done for these men and the doing might 
able about the etiological factors, 
develop more adequate methods treatment and 
work out enlightened program for rehabilitation 
time when the pressure was not intense 
would later the war lasts for some time 
certainly would after the war ends, Vari- 
ous psychiatric hospitals and clinics throughout the 
country, therefore, turned their attention this di- 
rection and work with the return- 
ing soldiers. The Research Service the Worcester 
State Hospital was one the places which such 
project was started and the present publication 
preliminary report the work done series 
these cases admitted from September 1942 Oc- 
tober 1943. 


MATERIAL 


During this period had under our care 
atotal 170 cases but more than half these were 
men transferred temporary basis from large 
Army General Hospital nearby for special clinical 
studies. They were mainly out-of-state residents 
who were returned their homes time Army 
discharge. few them were Massachusetts res- 
idents but were sent Veterans Hospitals very 
There remained group cases who 


Stephenson did her work part her requirements fora the- 


sis Simmons Social Work, Simmons College. 


* See: Ebaugh, "Misfits in the Military Service"--Diseases of the Nervous System, vict. 1942, P. 
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stayed the hospital for examination and treatment 
and whose restoration the community was the re- 
sponsibility ofthe hospital. This study concerned 
with the analysis these cases from the stand- 
point etiological factors including the military 
situation and personality. how these relate the 
clinical picture and the various problems that 
arise the process readjustment rehabilita- 
tion. The questions were asked, (1) Canwe find fac- 
tors the socio-psychological background and per- 
sonalities these men which make them peculiarly 
vulnerable breakdown the military situation, 
and (2) What seemed the factors which make 
for successful readjustment for failure? 

The majority the cases this study 
had manifested their mental symptoms within six 
months basic training period. Intensive socio-psy- 
chiatric studies were undertaken them, fol- 
lowed treatment various kinds and the ap- 
propriate time attempts were made place them 
back into the community. the time this study, 
men were out the hospital, five were still 
the hospital, one whom was rehospitalized Oc- 
tober 1943 after having been home for eleven 
months, and one other was Veterans Hospital 
Massachusetts where had been transferred af- 
ter four months. 

The socio-psychiatric data, both re- 
gards the patients' backgrounds and the community 
factors, for the present study. 
Such clinical data have been used were obtained 
fromthe hospital records while the social data were 
drawn from the histories obtained one the 
authors personal interviews all the cases and 
records the actual work done both the 
authors the readjustment out the hospital. The 
present these men was ascertained 
personal interviews with the men their families 
during the month September. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


The data have been separated into four 
major headings: (1) Pre-military etiologic factors 
such the economic and other social factors the 
personality each patient and the way these may 
have contributed the breakdown and the subse- 
quent difficulty adjustment; (2) factorsin the mil- 
itary situation which operated etiologically the 
breakdown; (3) obstacles the community which 
make readjustment difficult; and (4) social and psy- 
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chiatric work done both with the patient and the 
community which has helped overcome lessen 
these difficulties adjustment. 

Since the emphasis the study the 
successful readjustment these patients following 
their breakdown and discharge from the Army, 
have attempted evaluate their 
compared with their pre-military adjustment. From 
this standpoint found that the patients fell into 
distinct adjustment patterns: (1) those whose pres- 
ent adjustment better than before Army service; 
(2) those who returned their previous level; (3) 
those whose adjustment lower level although 
they were out the hospital; and (4) those who are 
still hospitalized. 

For the purpose this presentation 
the study terms the correlations between pres- 
status (or degree success rehabilitation) 
and the socio-psychiatric factors leading the 
breakdown, the personality types and "meaning" 
the military experience stress situation. 

shall discuss this material under the 
four classifications mentioned above. Group in- 
cludes those men whose present adjustment con- 
sidered higher level than before induction. 
Group includes those who seem have returned 
totheir previous level. Here was found that fur- 
ther subdivision must made some cases the 
previous level had been good one while others 
had been distinctly poor. Group II, therefore, 
broken down into Group II-G (good) and Group II-P 
(poor). Group III indicates those whose present ad- 
justment level poorer than before induction and 
Group includes those men still the hospital. 
The criteria used determine the type adjust- 
ment are: employment level, relationship with fam- 
ily number and adequacy social contacts outside 


the home, level sexual interests and attitude 
patient himselfand his present situation. The fol- 


lowing summarized case histories will serve ex- 
amples each the classifications. 


BETTER ADJUSTMENT 
Group 


B., 36-year old white Irish man, the 
third five siblings. The family has always lived 
suburb greater Boston close college 
campus. The father was common laborer who 
died when patient was Mother supported 


t. By "present status" is meant the status of the patient at the time this study was made. 
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children domestic work for wealthy families. 
The economic situation was very hard and often 
there was not enough eat. The mother de- 
scribed "peculiar" woman--a 
She was very dominating, developing the chil- 
dren the attitude that was their duty support 
her soon they were old enough, continually 
harped the theme the world's injustice 
them contrasting their lives with those the 
students and faculty the She kept 
tight rein the children and only the eldest 
daughter escaped and married. She was "dis- 
owned" and the family have had contact with 
her for years. 

Patient suffered from 
child, but otherwise hadno serious illnesses. 
finished the eighth grade, attended trade school 
for three years but did not like school and did 
rather poorly. After having left school 16, 
restaurant and remained there 
for nearly nineteen years cook. 1941 the 
cafe went into receivership and was out 
job. went cook Amherst but after four 
months returned here because was lonely 
and upset being away from home for the first 
time. then got job janitor the col- 
lege library whichhe liked very much and hated 
give when went into the Army. 

The patient had always been quiet. serious- 
minded, hard-working, shy and reserved. Asa 
young hada few friends, and outside con- 
tacts but gradually gave them and his whole 
life centered around his job and his home. None 
the boys have shown any interest the oppo- 
site sex, because "they've seen too much the 


misery and injustice ever want families 


their own", They accepted the mother's de- 
mands that they take care her and never had 
money enough consider separate establish- 
ments. Alcohol has been factor with this pa- 
tient who began drink heavily about ten years 
ago but this has not created any difficulties with 
society. 

was draftedin April 1942, sent Eng- 
land June and hospitalized overseas 
ber because acute episode following pro- 
longed drinking. was returned this coun- 
try January 1943 and was admitted Wor- 
cester State Hospital March 1943 transfer 
from the Walter Reed Hospital. admission 
here was tense, evasive, expressed some 
vague delusions auditory hallucina- 
tions the past. Immediately after his admis- 


sion, was informed his brother that his 
mother had died while was overseas and they 
had not wanted tell him. reacted normally 
have definite information had worried over 
not hearing from her. 

remained the hospital until June 16, 
receiving rather extensive psychotherapy, and 
made increasingly good hospital adjustment. 
Arrangements were made with the college 
give him job outside maintenance crew 
and the college clinic cooperated the matter 
supervision. The patient getting along very 
well, not drinking all, and beginning 
take social activities with his fellow work- 
ers. The mother's death seems have relieved 
much the tension home and the financial 
situation better than has ever been. 


distinction needs made regarding 
the men who had returned their previous level 
adjustment. The previous adjustment for was 
good, whereas was poor for the other men. 
Whenit stated thatthe men the latter group re- 
their former poor level adjustment, 
means that their mental symptoms had either disap- 
peared, they were more severe than they had 
been priorto service. adjustment was 
worse than had been before induction. Hereaf- 
ter inthe discussion, the men collectively will 
referredto Group II. The men who were mak- 
ing good adjustment before induction, will 
identified The who were fol- 
lowing similar pattern poor adjustment 
before induction, Histories which ex- 
emplify the patients these two separate groups, 
are follows: 


GOOD ADJUSTMENT--SAME PRE-INDUCTION 
LEVEL 


Group II-G 


L., thirty-three year old single French- 
Canadian, lived suburb greater Boston. 
There was history mental illness the 
family. The family was hard-working, ambi- 
tious, thrifty one, which always had been self- 
supporting rather high level until the de- 
pression. that time the father, who was 
contractor, was unable find work. There was 
great deal ofillness the family. After using 
reserves, they were given assistance 
local relief agency for several years. How- 
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ever, the family became self-supporting after 
the children matured and began working. 

The patient was the fourth ten siblings. 
all the children, was the most devoted 
his mother and felt strong responsibility for 
making life easier for her. 

the age six, started school 
Canada. When was the sixth grade, his 
family moved Boston where continued his 
education through the eighth grade. Then, the 
age 16, began working local shop. 
had several jobs during the following four years. 
The subsequent year enlisted the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, where made excellent 
adjustment. For the three years prior his in- 
duction. worked steadily for the Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company. 

His personality was described friend- 
ly, industrious, quiet and sociable. His hobby 
was raising pigeons, and wasdeeply interested 
the local pigeon club which belonged. 

was engaged the time his induc- 
tion, and after was stationed the South, 
and his fiancee planned married. All the 
arrangements were made. The girl and the pa- 
tient's mother bought their railroad tickets, and, 
the day before they were leave, they re- 
ceived atelegram saying that had been trans- 
ferred overseas camp. 

For alittle while foliowing his transfer 
made good adjustment. was the Medical 
Corps and had excellent record until had 
acute episode. was hospitalized immedi- 
ately and indue time was transferred the Wor- 
cester State Hospital. 

The patient received shock treatments 
and improved rapidly. was released in- 
definite visit after about two months the hos- 
pital. 

The patient had been home for seven 
months when the follow-up visit was made. The 
first two months were spent convalescing; then, 
worked for his father for about several months. 
When had been released for about six months, 
found employment local war plant. When 
the visit was made month later, seemed 
have recovered bothphysically and mentally. 
and his fiancee had decided postpone marriage 
until was discharged from the hospital, but 
they had former relationship. The 
patient was satisfied living and work 
arrangements. had resumed his former social 
contacts, and was considered his family 
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making good adjustment had made 
prior military service. 


POOR ADJUSTMENT--SAME PRE-INDUCTION 


LEVEL 
Group II-P 


year old single Ameri- 
can, the older twins. The twin sister was the 
only other sibling. the family background, the 
paternal grandfather was considered 
the father was unstable andalcoholic. There was 
between the parents when the chil- 
dren were small withboth father and mother be- 
ing obviously more attached the girl. The 
parents finally separated when the children were 
twelve years mother taking the twins and 
returning her own family near St. Louis. Mis- 
souri. They lived with the maternal aunt for 
year and were made aware being "the 
poor The childrenespecially suffered 
since they played second the aunt's children. 

The mother and patient finally moved 
St. Louis. The sister was given home an- 
other maternal aunt. The patient and his mother 
had difficult time. She worked waitress 
restaurants, and they furnished 
rooms. left school the ninth grade the 
age sixteen having made poor scholastic 
record and being disciplinary problem. After 
leaving school had numerous jobs, none 
dismissed because his inefficiency and arro- 
gant attitude. Others left because "they were 
not good enough for him". There was much con- 
flict between him and his mother, she seemed 
consider him burden her. She showed 
affectionfor him and seemed have transferred 
the patient her hostility for the father. 

When the patient was about eighteen, 
moved Detroit live with his father. 
stayed only three months they did not get along 
and forging checks. The patient returned 
St. Louis. 

The patient's personality was described 
his parents and his sister self-centered, 
egotistical, reserved, passive, and definitely un- 
stable. 

The patient made poor work adjustment 
St. Louis. enlisted the Navy the age 
twenty. After ten months the service, 
was discharged following period confusion 
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and retardation which almost amounted mut- 
ism. The outstanding factor contributing his 
mental breakdown was Nostalgia.. His diagnosis 
was psychopathic personality. 

While the Navy when his ship was sta- 
tioned Boston Harbor, met and became en- 
gaged girl living near Boston. After his 
discharge, returned Boston and lived with 
ment shoe factory where the girl was also 
employed and worked there for four 
months when was discharged for inefficiency. 
Then followed period when had several jobs 
garages. the last one, injured finger 
while attempting moveacar. was hospital- 
ized general hospital because violent 
covering normally until day before 
was leave the hospital. that time re- 
ceived letter from his mother stating that she 
was suffering from food poisoning and was quite 
ill. Also, the same time, received notice 
from his draft board requesting him report 
withina week. suddenly became mute, almost 
comatose, eat. was sent the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital for observation and 
then the Worcester State Hospital. 

After being treated inthe hospital for sev- 
months, was placed out room Wor- 
cester. job was secured for him through the 
United States Employment Service. adjusted 
fairly well for one month, Then became inef- 
ficient his work, and began borrowing money 
from finance company. was interviewed 
the psychiatrist and the social worker. His em- 
ployer was persuaded retain him. However, 
after few days, was necessary place him 
under observation again. signs psychosis 
were present his reexamination. Apparently, 
had reverted his previous pattern be- 
havior which had always been poor one. Be- 
cause had mental symptoms which war- 
ranted hospitalization, was discharged into 
his own 

remained Worcester for few days 
only. got into trouble through illegal use ofa 
car and was finally arrested Boston and given 
ninety-day jail sentence, 

The follow-up investigation was made about 
two weeks after his discharge from the jail, and 
since has disappeared. 

Friends and relatives claimed know 
nothing his whereabouts. 


history typical the group who were 


making worse adjustment than before induction 
follows: 


ADJUSTMENT WORSE THAN BEFORE INDUCTION 


Group III. 


A.B., twenty-eight year old single French- 
Canadian lived suburb greater Boston. 
There was history mental disease the 


family, although one brother was said fee- 


Patient was one nine children. 
During his early childhood, the family moved 
frequently between Massachusetts and Canada. 
They finally settled near Boston when the patient 
was about twelve years old. The father was 
moderately alcoholic, but not the extent 
getting into difficulties. 

The patient left school after finishing the 
eighth grade the age fourteen. did not 
like school, but had real difficulties. 
started working the age fifteen the Fish 
Pier Boston, and worked steadily until induc- 
tion. Although drank great deal, this 
way interfered withhis economic adjustment. 
had excellent record until about one year pri- 
induction. 

When the patient was about 18, his father 
died, and the mother, year later, married 
widower with six children. These fifteen chil- 
dren got along well together and the patient be- 
came particularly devoted one step- 
brothers. Aside from this boy, had close 
friends although ran around with group 
young men whose main activity was drinking 
the local taverns, had numerous arrests for 
drinking and disturbing the peace. never 
showed any interest inthe opposite sex and there 
was evidence certain homosexual tendencies. 
About year prior induction into the Army, 
definite change personality was noted. His 
drinking became muchmore excessive, began 
miss days work, and his employer noticed 
that was irritable and inefficient. However, 
because his many years good adjustment 
was not dismissed. 

August, 1942, was drafted, and 
and his favorite step-brother entered the Army 
the same day. There they were sent the 
same camp and worked together for about two 
months. Then they were transferred different 
places. About two weeks later, the brother was 
accidentally shot andkilled camp. The patient 
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was given leave home for the funeral, and 
during his entire furlough drank continuously, 
even the point where was unable attend 
the services. His mental symptoms appeared 
his way back camp. 

After short stay the station hospital 
was discharged from the Army and trans- 
ferred the Worcester State Hospital. There 
was given the diagnosis acute alcoholic psy- 
chosis which cleared within his forty-day ob- 
servation period. however, that there 
were serious underlying problems which had not 
been touched, but for which could not com- 
mitted the hospital. 

The patient returned his own home af- 
ter efforts were made help both him and his 
family understand some the underlying factors 
which were contributing his condition. When 
the follow-up visit was made, was learned that 
had begun drinking excessively again. was 
not working. had had several jobs, none 
which has kept very long. The family were 
much concerned about his condition. They were 
advised persuade consult psychiatrist 
for further treatment. 


The following typical history those 


men still hospital: 


Group IV. 


K., twenty-one year old Irish-American, 
lived one the outlying suburbs greater 
Boston. was the older the 
younger brother being ten years age. For the 
first ten years his life, therefore, was 
"only child". There was known mental illness 
the family background, but the mother was 
emotionally unstable. The father rather 
stolid and unsympathetic. There was consider- 
able friction between him and the mother, par- 
ticularly related the patient's upbringing. 
From infancy, the patient had been subjected 
intense domination the mother. served 
outlet for her emotionality. From about the 
age four, attempts rebeilion manifested 
themselves. The whole relationship between the 
patient and his parents was ambivalent one. 
the one hand, the mother was over-protective, 
never patient assume responsibility for 
any his actions, hysterically defended him 
whenever got into trouble. the same time 
she showed marked hostility and resentment be- 
cause the patient's "lack affection", and for 
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his misdeeds. The father disapproved the 
mother's management the patient, but was un- 
able change it, withdrew from the situ- 
ation. The patient was very dependent his 
mother, but atthe same time resented her, with- 
drawing within himself and "not telling her any- 
thing". admired his father but felt rejected 
him. 

The patient adjusted fairly well until the 
age fourteen, when was junior highschool. 
that time became involved with gang 
boys who were showing mildly delinquent behav- 
ior. This group answered two needs for him: 
gave him prestige, was looked 
them, and their activities furnished expres- 
sion for his rebellion against his mother. When 
entered high school, made his first con- 
tacts withthe opposite sex very pop- 
ular with undesirable group girls. His 
school adjustment had been fairly good, but then 
began neglect his studies; the activities 
his gang became intensified. Toward the end 
his freshman year, several boys, including the 
patient, were arrested for "breaking and enter- 
ing". The other boys were sent Shirley, but 
the patient was probation after frantic ap- 
peals the mother the authorities. She then 
used this situation quell the patient's tenta- 
tive efforts breaking away from her. All her 
previous threats were then justified. 

For some time, the patient did not want 
return school, but finally second 
year high school. However, almost immedi- 
ately was arrested again for stealing car 
and driving without license. Again, only his 
mother's appeals local politicians prevented 
his commitment reformatory. During the 
ensuing period, the patient was ashamed leave 
the house, withdrew from outside contacts, 
and had respite from his 
condemnation. 

When the United States entered the war, 
tried enlist the Navy way escape 
from intolerable home situation. passed 
the examination, but when his court record be- 
came known, was rejected. Finally en- 
listed the Army and was accepted. His acute 
mental symptoms appeared six days after final 
induction. 

The patient was admitted the Worcester 
State Hospital January 20,1943. was given 
shock treatments, which had discontinued 
because wasa poor risk physically. His men- 
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tal symptoms abated during the treatment but 
returned when they were discontinued. 

When the follow-up visit was made, the 
patient had been hospitalized forten His 
mental condition was worse than when was 
mitted the hospital. 


Socio-Psychiatric Data. 

these tables the percentages are in- 
cluded parenthetically. was felt that because the 
numbers are small, especially the last two 
groups, comparison percentages only would 
deceptive. These are given only aid the reader 
rapid comparative evaluation. Table presents the 
socio-dynamic factors the patients' background. 
will noted that "Dependency the home" 
stands out the most prevalent factor (except for 
economic stress). This term has been used des- 
ignate the inability the patient break away from 
the parental-home situation emotionally and 
achieve what consider adult maturity. some 
cases this emotional tie was based over-protec- 
tion, feelings responsibility for members the 
family, love and devotion one both parents. 
others there was intense hostility and resentment but 
life. Here, ambivalence was outstanding feature. 
The term "Economic stress" has been used when the 
families are atthe marginal level below. many 
the cases, the depression years pushed them over 
the line from self-support severe hardship 

"sibling rivalry" implied extreme 
and usually unsuccessful competition with siblings 
for the affection one both parents for the 
good opinion teachers, ministers other associ- 
ates outside the home. was 
closely related "sibling rivalry" many cases 
because the relatively high standards set 
parent (or parents) could not achieved the pa- 
tient compared with the siblings. "Disorganized 
home" describes those homes where the parents 
were living together but where there was friction 
between parents, marked sexual promiscuity, abu- 
siveness marked instability the part one 
both where the father was away from home 
large part the time. The "broken implies 
the more traditional meaning the home which 


one both ofthe parents are absent because sep- 


aration, divorce, desertion death. The 
home factors taken together occur 
numerically next after "dependence" 
home. 


Viewing these factors their incidence 
the four groups found the dependency onthe 


home the positive kind (by affection) was 


larly prevalent Groups (better adjustment), II-G 
(good previous adjustment) and III (poorer 
ment). Group II-P (poor previous adjustment) showed 
the least either kind dependency the 
Group (in hospital) the dependence was entire- 
the negative kind (by hostility). While depend- 
ence was pronounced factor inthe failure con- 
form tothe military situation, proved as- 
set planning the rehabilitation program those 
cases when was the positive kind, providing 
the element security for the patient. The nega- 
tive aspect ofthis however, occurred 
definite liability Group but the number cases 
too small permit any valid generalizations. 

"Sibling rivalry" and "pushed parents 
were related most the cases. Some patients 
were inadequate inferior compared with their 
siblings. Many parents interpreted this inability 
well asthe others laziness rebellion. Nev- 
ertheless. surface success had been achieved some 
the cases Groups (better adjusted) and 
(good previous adjustment). The standards imposed 
the family were unsuccessfully met Group 
(in hospital) and only partially met Group II-P 
(poor previous adjustment). interesting note 
that the factor competition between siblings only 
and unrelated the demands parents occurred 
Group III (poorer adjustment). 

Over-protection was most important 
Group IV, combined with resentment and hostility 
the men. was allied devotion the fam- 

The broken and disorganized home situa- 
tion had special significance when contrasted 
Groups II-G and was present factor 
all the poorly adjusted men and only the 
previously well adjusted cases, and was present 
out the cases Group IV. 

From the dynamic standpoint 
the home might considered related these 
other two the sense that the result all them 
produce attitudes insecurity and confusion 
the development basic roles. find this factor 
alone fairly widely distributed all the groups. 


" 


Personality Factors. 

Table shows the distribution person- 
ality traits related the four have 
attempted reduce these kind personality 
profile characteristic each group. 
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This table represents the summation the 
individual personality traits each the cases and 
these traits are listed the order frequency 
occurrence. The individual represent 
the integrated picture furnished wide variety 
informants. 

The outstanding traits Group (better 
adjustment) indicate quiet, rigid, serious-minded 
conscientious group men whose main interests 
were centered the home and who had strong feel- 
ings inadequacy and inferiority. interesting 
note that these latter traits were much less fre- 
quent Group II-G (good previous adjustment) and 
that the trait and "reserve" are 
much more characteristic inthis group. Group II-P 
(poor previous adjustment) 
from either Group (better adjustment) Group 
this group the predominant traits are in- 
irritability, sensitivity, and feelings in- 
adequacy and inferiority. The picture one sul- 
lenness, stubbornness and anti-social behavior. 

Group III (poor adjustment) the person- 
ality profile hard-working, serious-minded 
individuals, restricted their interests, sensitive, 
friendly but with marked feelings inadequacy and 
inferiority. Group (in hospital) characterized 
traits quiet passivity, sensitiveness and friend- 
liness but with strong feelings inadequacy and in- 
feriority and little drive ability make ade- 
quate place society. 

reviewing the findings the total 
cases, the one most common trait that described 
"quiei, passive" which occurred cases. 
Another interesting observation was the relatively 
fewer traits given characteristic the men 
Groups III and ascontrasted with Groups and II. 
This stands out clearly the more detailed person- 
ality chart from which the table was made. These 
men seem have made less impression 
society and this suggests possible correlation be- 
tween this past withdrawal and repression and the 
severity the psychosis and the unsatisfactory 
present adjustment. 


Factors the Military Situation. 

Table III presents the factors the mili- 
tary situation which seemed significant. 
talgia keep with the others are 
numerically the most frequently occurring factors. 
Nostalgia the conventional sense home- 
sickness and was strongly present these men. 
least one case was given the reason for his 
Naval discharge. Inability keep used descrip- 
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tively and includes various handicaps. some 
cases, physical disability age made for great dif- 
ficulties. others, low intelligence language 
barriers placed the men definite disadvantage. 
Prudishness interesting inthat seems important 
only GroupsI (better adjustment) and (Same ad- 
justment) and was not important the men whose 
breakdowns were more severe. difficult 
make adequate evaluation the military factors 
because the lack accurate information about 
the patient's actual experiences. However, the listed 
factors were important these cases and taking 
these relation certain characteristics inherent 
inthe military situation can least speculate 
tothe meaning the experience for these men. The 
military life marked pronounced rigidity and 
inflexibility while the same time demands 
ability shift rather rapidly from one locale an- 
one type training another. offers 
certain kind security implicit the surrender 
personal responsibility for one's daily life but 
the same time most profound threat life it- 
self. Physical strength, courage, mechanical and 
technical skills are demanded relatively high 
level. Lack privacy, both physical and mental, 
important feature. Because their life experi- 
ences andtheir particular personality features these 
men are peculiarly vulnerable just these factors. 
The outstanding feature the data this 
table the distribution the factors the military 
situation occur the four groups. They are 
markedly more frequent Groups and II--that is, 
those who recovered psychosis and sug- 
gest that the breakdown primarily reaction 
severe stress situation, removal from which per- 
mits the men resume their previous adjustment. 
For the men Groups III and IV, the military situ- 
ation serves rather precipitating factor 
process that more profound and extensive. 


Factors Rehabilitation. 

working out concrete plans for rehabil- 
itation, was found that certain factors could 
considered definite assets while others proved 
just definite liabilities. The assets included 
positive factors the personality and social setting 
the attitudes the patient and his family and, 
might expected, occurred most frequently 
Groups The liabilities fell into three gen- 
eralcategories: (1)-certain personality features and 
some factors the home and community; (2) pro- 
nounced negative attitudes the part the patient, 
family and community; (3) persistence mental 
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symptoms. These assets and liabilities will 
presented the following tables. 

Table shows the social and economic 
assets the four groups. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor here the home situation. GroupI 
(better adjustment), out had homes return 
to, which were rated good. Group II-G 
(good previous adjustment), out returned home 
but only three these were considered good. 
Group II-P (poor previous adjustment), returned 
situation but none these were considered 
good was also the case Group III (poorer ad- 
justment) although all went their homes. 
Group (in hospital), out the have homes 
are well enoughto leave the hos- 
pital, but the family only one them was anxious 
have himreturn home. The previous employment 
adjustment was also some significance. Four 
the men Group returned their previous jobs 
while more had difficulty finding work be- 
cause previously good record. This was also 
true Group II-G. Group II-P the employment 
was inadequate allthe cases. Surpris- 
ingly, Group III men had good previous work 
adjustments and out the had their jobs re- 
turn but were unable return their previous 
levels. The most conspicuous general factor this 
table the relative lack assets Group II-P and 
Group IV. 

There also predominance positive 
attitudes patient, family and community Group 
and II-G (see Table V). Perhaps the most impor- 
tant positive attitude dll the groups but Group 
was the desire leave the hospital. Only the 
patients the first three groups were reluctant 
out. This very important step toward sat- 
isfactory readjustment. However, the correlative 
desire work was more prevalent Groups 
IandII-G, The families the men Group 
wanted the patient home and these were coop- 
erative working with the hospital plans for re- 
adjustment. Group II-G, out the families 
wanted the patient home but only were cooperative. 
III and this factor was less mark- 
edly prevalent. This significant relation the 
continued hospitalization least some the men 
Group several others, whose mental symp- 
toms were less severe, were taken home and 


‘rapidly showed marked improvement recovery. 
Table shows the social and economic 
Here, would expected, the greatest 
numerical count the direction Groups II-P, 
III and IV. Such factors low intelligence, poor 


previous economic and social adjustment, poor home 
situations personality problems not solved occur 
with greatest frequency Group II-P and Group IV. 
Another important factor Group II-P the isola- 
tion the patient the family. 

Negative attitudes the part the pa- 
tient, his family and the community are also pre- 
dominant and III (see Table VII). They 
seem especially significant Group III where feel- 
ings insecurity and hostility the family the 
part the patient, feelings disgrace and indiffer- 
ence actual hostility toward the patient his 
family, cases. Group II-P there 
noticeable lack affection the part the 
family toward the patient--and attitudes disap- 
proval, non-acceptance indifference toward the 
patient and his family the community. These 
negative attitudes were important the patient's 
feelings insecurity. 

The presence mental symptoms the 
time the patient left the hospital shows particular 
significance inthe comparison ofthe various groups. 
The difference lies rather their severity and per- 
sistence. only out the were symp- 
tom-free when they went out. Since this group rep- 
resents those whose post-hospital adjustment was 
better than their pre-military one, 
stay might regarded integral part the 
stress situation begun the Army and thus contin- 
ued until they had returned their previous envir- 
onment, Inthe next3 groups there seems little 
significance this regard while Group IV, 
course, the presence symptoms was the primary 
reason for their being kept the hospital, 


IV. DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


not possible study this kind 
toestablish any very definite conclusions, The num- 
ber cases too small permit any statistically 
valid findings correlations. Also, the fact that 
none the men had been out the hospital long 
makes necessary cautious any claims for 
lasting successful readjustment yet. However, 
there are certain definite trends that seem signifi- 
cant and are the study addi- 
tional cases. was mentioned the beginning, 
the purpose the study was try understand 
some the problems involved the readjustment 
soldiers who were discharged from the Armed 
Forces because neuropsychiatric difficulties. 
was felt that knowledge the socio-dynamic fac- 
tors the life experiences these men, the rela- 
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tionship these the military situation, and their 
subsequent treatment. clinically and socially might 
yield some understanding the problems en- 
countered general rehabilitation program. The 
present study analyzed the case histories men 
discharged for neuropsychiatric reasons who were 
studied and treated the Worcester State Hospital 
from September, 1941 October, 1942. Thirty-six 
these men October 1942 were adjusting 
the community varying levels adequacy. 
much higher proportion these men had returned 
their previous level orto higher one after short- 
period mental illness than true the usual 
civilian case. 

For men, the military situation seems 
have served especially strong stress ex- 
perience. Because particular personality type 
and certain characteristic socio-psychological fac- 
tors intheir men were particular- 
vulnerable this type stress. Removal from 
the stress (military) situation plus intensive psycho- 


therapy while the hospital was many patients. 


sufficient clear the mental symptoms. 

personality type these soldiers were 
quiet, passive, rigid, restricted their interests, 
dependent ontheir families and with marked feelings 
insecurity and inadequacy. The military life with 
its emphasis and its complete change 
behavior patterns called for radical readjust- 
ment thinking and living. The soldier with the 
personality described above especially unsuited 
make sucha sudden and fundamental readjustment. 

The socio-psychological factors the 
previous environment these men created psycho- 
logical problems and conflicts which began devel- 
early childhood many the patients. the 
interaction between the constitutional make-up and 
the particular life experiences marked personality 
Predominant inthe developmental 
history were factors which produced feelings in- 
adequacy and inferiority rebellion and protest 
against authority. Broken disorganized homes 
conflict the home were present large ma- 
jority the cases. Economic insecurity reinforcea 
this pattern. This insecurity was probably the basis 
for the dependence the family and the constric- 
tion interests through fear reaching out into 
inimical world. definitely felt are now 
"reaping the whirlwind" the Depression years. 
Many these men finished school and made their 
entrance into the economic world time when 
even experienced people were out 
work. There was place for these boys beyond 
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the most menial jobs and their fathers were also 
unemployed many cases for the first time. The 
results spending their without any real 
place society, struggling along relief one 
form another, was undoubtedly important their 
feelings inadequacy and inferiority. 

regard success failure the re- 
habilitation itself, several factors seem worthy 
mention. For the men who returned their previ- 
ous adjustment level, felt that the hospital func- 
tioned mainly helping the patient deal with his 
pathological reaction the stress situation the 
military experience and preventing permanent 
damage. the men who were making better ad- 
justments and the who were adjusting more 
poorly, the actual problems rehabilitation stand 
out the most clearly. Better employment opportuni- 
ties were important factors for the men. The 
present need for menin industry, with the very much 
higher wages now being paid, has been importance 
giving those men self-assurance, prestige and 
feelings security which they had lacked prior 
military service. This has been very important 
reinforcing the psycho and socio-therapeutic efforts 
inthe hospital. felt that much had been accom- 
plished re-education both the patient and his 
family number cases but recognized that 
attitudes are closely related objects values 
the social environment. The fact that many these 
men were able secure more effective place 
their communities fixes the improved attitudes 
more stable basis and allows them the opportunity 
working out new roles. Since for most the men 
inthe series, inadequate economic opportunities had 
been the pattern even the cases who had worked 
regularly and well, the fact that they now, perhaps 
for the first time their lives, were holding jobs 
with prestige value (in defense plants least 
regular industry rather than WPA CCC jobs with 
their accompanying stigma "charity") 
was extremely helpfulin furthering the better adjust- 
ment. The added income has also meant exten- 
sion interests outside the Another signifi 
cant factor has been the loosening competition 
both with regard their own siblings and the op- 
posite sex. many cases, the more successful 
brothers are the Armed Forces and the patients 
are nowthe home. Because ofthe dearth 
young men they are much demand girls who 
had not been much interested them before. Also, 
possible that the Army experience, spite 
the mental breakdown, or. perhaps, including it, 
served catharsis for many conflicts both the 
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patients and their families. had relieved many 
the causes for tension, dissatisfaction and malad- 

The group men adjusting lower 
level numerically small that difficult 
find any significant trends. The outstanding reason 
for the poor adjustment the men was the per- 
sistence the symptoms although they were 
able remain outside the hospital spite 


the other was personality problems rather 
than overt mental symptoms that seem prevent 
better adjustment. The only general conclusion that 
can drawn, perhaps, that the underlying con- 
flicts and problems were deep-seated and uncon- 
scious not during their hospital- 
ization period, The military experience had speeded 
the outbreak more profound disturbance than 
existed the other 


TABLE 


SOCIO-DYNAMIC FACTORS BACKGROUND CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING THEIR GENERAL ADJUSTMENT 
Numbers parentheses are percentages patients each group. 


Socio-Dynamic 
Factors 


Total 


Dependency 
the Home 


(74) 


(45) 
(29) 


devotion 
hostility 


Economic Stress (71) (75) 


(45) 


Sibling Rivalry 


Over-Protection (43) 


Conflict Home (40) 


(33) 


Pushed Parents 


Broken Home (29) (42) 


(24) 


Disorganized Home 


Classification Patients 


Group Group Group 

(24) 
(90) (40) (75) (67) 
(50) (80) (100) (67) 
(40) (40) (75) (50) 
(30) (30) (25) (83) 
(20) (50) (50) (50) 


Group II-G identifies the group whose pre-induction adjustment was good one. 


Group II-P identifies the group whose pre-induction adjustment was poor one. 


Note that number factors greatly exceeds number patients. 


Percentages this vertical column and this horizontal line are terms the base 42. 
Other percentages based number group. 
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Group 
(33) 
(42) 
(50) 
(42) 
(33) 
(17) 
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TABLE II. 
PERSONALITY TRAITS PATIENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 


THEIR GENERAL ADJUSTMENT 
Numbers parentheses are percentages patients each group. 


Classification Patients 


Personality 

Traits Group Group 
II-G 

Total (29) (24) (24) (9) (14) 


Quiet-Passive (88) 
Reserved (19) 
Serious-minded (50) 
Conscientious (19) 
Sensitive (33) 
Rigid (48) (75) (80) 


Devoted 
Family (36) (67) (70) 


Feelings 
Inadequacy and 


Inferiority (57) 


Restricted (31) 


Friendly (33) 


Hardworking (19) 
Unstable (19) 
Irritable (17) 
Sullen-Stubborn (12) 
Anti-social (12) 
Dissatisfied (7) 


Shiftless (7) 


Note that number factors greatly exceeds number patients. 
Percentages this vertical column and this horizontal line are terms the base 42. 
Other percentages based number group. 


(60) (75) (83) 
(50) 
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TABLE 


FACTORS MILITARY SERVICE CONTRIBUTING BREAKDOWN 
PATIENTS CLASSIFIED GENERAL ADJUSTMENT 
Numbers parentheses are percentages patients each group 


Classification Patients 
Factors 


Could not keep 


with others (55) (67) 
Nostalgia (52) (83) 
Physical Inadequacy (38) (50) 
Worry over family (17) (25) 
Prudishness (17) 
Alcohol (14) (8) 
Question 
Homosexuality (12) (25) 
Note that number factors greatly exceeds number patients. 


Percentages this vertical column and this horizontal line are terms the base 
Other percentages based number group. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASSETS PATIENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
THEIR POST-HOSPITAL ADJUSTMENT 
Numbers parentheses are percentages patients each group. 


Kinds Assets Classification Patients 


Group Group Group Group Group 


Home 
return (100) 


Good home 
situation 
Job return (75) 
Good work record (100) 


Good social 
adjustment 


Somatic therapy 


Note that number factors greatly exceeds number patients. 
Percentages this vertical column and this herizontal line are terms the base 42. 
Other percentages based number group. 


4 
Group Group Group Group 
(50) (25) (50) 
(20) (25) (17) 
(20) (50) (33) 
(17) 
(20) 
(20) (25) (17) 
(10) (17) 
(14) 
(50) 
(17) 
(17) 
(66) 
(17) 
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TABLE 


POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD READJUSTMENT PATIENTS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING THEIR POST-HOSPITAL ADJUSTMENT 
Numbers parentheses are percentages patients each group 


Positive Classification Patients 


Attitudes Number 
Group Group 
Total 42b (29) (24) 
PATIENT 
Insight (26) (42) (30) 
Anxious leave 
hospital (81) (100) (90) (100) 
FAMILY 
Want patient home (67) (92) (80) (60) 
Insight (26) (33) (30) (20) 
COMMUNITY 
Regarded Veteran (17) (42) (20) 


@ Note that number of factors greatly exceeds number of patients. 


b Percentages in this vertical column and in this horizontal line are in terms of the base 42. 
Other percentages based on number in group. 


TABLE VI. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIABILITIES PATIENTS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING THEIR POST-HOSPITAL ADJUSTMENT 
Numbers parentheses are percentages patients each group. 


Classification Patients 


Liabilities 
Number Group 


Low Intelligence (24) (17) (10) (40) 
jobto whichto return (40) (17) (20) (80) 
Poor economic adjustment (45) (17) (30) (100) 
Poor home situation (50) (25) (30) (90) 
Poor social adjustment (52) (33) (20) (90) 
Previous mental illness (19) (25) (50) 
Alcoholic (14) (8) (10) (20) 
Present problems not 
solved (40) (17) (50) (80) 
Isolation patient and 
family (26) (17) (30) (50) 


@ Note that number of factors greatly exceeds number of patients. 


Percentages in this vertical column and in this horizontal line are in terms of the base 42. 
Other percentages based on number in group. ° 


(17) 
(17) 
(67) 
Group Group 
(25) (66) 
(66) 
(50) (66) 
(75) (66) 
(50) 
(25) 
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NEGATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD READJUSTMENT PATIENTS 
Numbers parentheses are percentages patients each group. 


Negative Classification Patients 


Attitudes Number 
Group Group Group 
Ill 
Total 42b (24) (24) (9) (14) 


PATIENT 
Feelings shame, 
failure. (17) 


Insecurity. (31) 


Hostility 
family. (24) 


FAMILY 
Feelings 
disgrace (24) 


Over-protective (31) 


Indifference 
hostility (43) 


COMMUNITY 
Thought 
(43) 


Family not ac- 
cepted. (38) 


Indifference 
employers. (24) 


Note that number factors greatly exceeds number patients. 


Percentages this vertical column and this horizontal line are terms the base 42. 
Other percentages based number group. 
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PROBLEMS FOUND THE CALIFORNIA STATE LAND SETTLEMENTS 
DURHAM AND 


Roy Smith? 


California 1917 initiated settlement 
program which may regarded one the more 
important attempts the present The leg- 
islature that year established State Land Settle- 
ment Board and provided funds for demonstration 
settlement. The Board was given very broad powers 
and its chairman served active administrator 
the program. With the aid supplementary appro- 
priations the Board built one Dur- 
ham andone atDelhi. Many others were planned but 
were never Started. 

should noted that while official action 
usually was taken the name the Board, its pow- 
ers and membership varied widely during its exis- 
tence, and individual personalities dominated the 
work. Until 1924 Dr. Elwood Mead, the outstanding 
irrigation and settlement authority his time and 
later Reclamation Commissioner Washington, was 
charge. Virtually all development ceased 
fore left. While those who followed were fre- 
quently opposed the principle state land settle- 
ment activity, they seem have been menof abil- 
ity. 

superintendent was charge each 
settlement. Primarily was agriculturalist 
whose chief duty was advise the farmers the 
development and management their farms but the 
initial planning before settlers, the collection 
payments from settlers, and wide range other 
activities came under his supervision. The construc- 
tion work was carried out engineers, largely the 
Same group both places. 

Much the land the two settlements 
one time another had been dry-farmed. Delhi 
however, most lay idle 1919. Durham 
little was under alfalfa and some heavy adobe had 
been planted rice. Under the settlement program 
all the land was placed under irrigation. 
exception Durham was some high rocky land 
value only pasture. 

The farms established were very small, 


however, has been added. 


Durham large proportion averaged about 
acres size, Delhi the average was acres. 
Some differences productivity, however, were rec- 
ognized and acreages 160 acres were planned. 
other hand many smaller places were laid out. 
Delhi there were "poultry farms" from 
acres extent. Agricultural laborers were also 
provided with lots about acres. There were 
such places Durham and Delhi. These men 
were expected obtain their principal income work- 
ing adjacent farms but also have supplemen- 
tary income from their own land. 

The procedure buying land was for the 
Board advertise for offers, select the best, and 
buy ata mutually acceptable price. The engineers 
then surveyed the farms, built irrigation system, 
and laid out the allotments. many cases the ad- 
ministration leveled land, erected and 
even Thus the settlers were expected 
have immediate income from their The 
state's total investment was appear the form 
loans land, improvements, and chattels. Loans 
land were 95% total investment and improve- 
ments 60%. Twenty years were allowed 


amortized rates repayment with interest 
5%. 


OBJECTIVES 


While never stated such, the literature 
clearly indicates that the proponents the state 
program had two objectives: 

Toreform group land settlement methods, and 
promote greater land settlement activity. 

There seems tobe question that reform 
was needed the California land settlement situation. 
Various publications and records offer substantial 
evidence that many settlers subdivision projects 
losing heavily. number reasons were pre- 
sented among which were poor land. inadequate in- 
vestigation, limited credit facilities, improper farm- 


This paper primarily summary the author's, The California State Land Settlements Durham and 
Delhi, Berkeley, California Agr. Exp. Sta., Hilgardia, (5): 


399-492, 1943. Some analytical material, 


Assistant Professor Agricultural Economics, University California. 
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ing methods, inexperience and misrepresentation 

Initially the proponents felt that the first 
objective were attained the second would follow 
matter course. State aid and direction, they 
called their program, was only demonstra- 
tion scientific land settlement. was teaching 
device, model for private 
The Durham project, however, its initial develop- 
ment was regarded successful that shift 
the form state activity was asked for.4 With the 
1919 appropriation, land settlement became per- 
manent state activity. The state was not merely 
encourage better practices and faster development, 
it, itself, was establish settlements large num- 
bers. shouldbe noted, however, that subsidization 
land settlement was not asked for. Such aid evi- 
dently was deemed unnecessary. State aid and direc- 
tion would cost the state nothing, the proponents 
said, because the faults found private land set- 
tlements were corrected, settlers would find prof- 
itable develop land. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


proposed this paper list and 
describe the principal problems encountered the 
settlement program but first must emphasized 
that the settlements were failures. While the origin- 
appropriations for the program amounted 
$2,260,000.00, the cancelled interest and book deficit 
June 30, 1931, amountedto This 
constituted the larger proportion ofthe cost. Not on- 
was there financial loss for the state but most 
the settlers, while fairly sound financial shape, 
retained farms much too small for raising grain, 
beans, and other similar crops. obtain desir- 
able living from such crops farmers must have much 
largeracreages. Another element the failure was 
that everyone concerned went through years heart- 
breaking uncertainty and conflict. The problems 
which were important elements the outcome were 
three primary types; finding land, development, 
and responsibility for losses. 


PROBLEM FINDING LAND 


The Settlement Board have 
had every opportunity could ask for buying land. 


The members the Board were well acquainted 
with the state's agricultural possibilities. The Col- 
Agriculture, with which the Board worked 
the closest harmony, had intimate knowledge 
the state's agriculture. The state must have been 
regarded very desirable buyer and hence have 
attracted offers from every side. Before purchas- 
ing Delhi, the Board investigated tracts totaling 
overa half million acres. The officers the Board 
knew only one tract which they would like have 
considered but which was not offered them. 
might noted here that the operators that partic- 
ular tract have since then encountered serious pro- 
duction problems. Hence might not have beena 
good one for the Board have purchased, 

Durham seems have been purchased 
with every confidence. Delhi, however, was pur- 
chased only after some hesitation. Since then the 
latter purchase has been widely criticized and the 
assertion made that other purchases would have been 
better. There question that one tract offered, 
and possibly others, have turned out more pro- 
ductive. One cannot say, however, that such was 
known fact the time purchase. Moreover, 
one knows what influence differences types 
farming would have had; and the type that would have 
been set the Board was quite different from 
that actually established, both type crop, and 
size farm. While the decision clearly one 
judgment, convinced that the choice 
Delhi was reasonable the light what was 
known then, and assuming that purchase had 
made. 


PROBLEMS DEVELOPMENT 


During Boardand settlers 
encountered innumerable problems but only the more 
important ones can discussed here, They may 
classified costs, production, laborers' aliotments, 
community organizations, and settler attitude. 


Costs 

Costs were far higher than anticipated. 
Durham considerable part this increase was 
due the inflation World War Work Durham 
started January, 1918 andthe heaviest expenditures 


California Commission Land Colonization and Rural Credits, 1916. Hunt, F., and other 
members of the Staff, Some Things the Prospective Settler Should Know, Berkeley, California Agr., Exp. Sta. 
Circular 121: 1914. Mead, Elwood, Government Aid and Direction in Land Settlement, Amer. Econ. Rev. VIII 
(1) Sup.: 72-98, March 1918. Mead, Elwood, Helping Men Own Farms, New York, The Macmillan Co-, 1920. 


California State Land Settlement Board, Report....: 


27, June 30, 1918. 


California Dept. Agr. Div. Land Settlement, Final Report, June 1931. 
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there were made during the next two years when 
prices were rising rapidly. Delhi, however, was not 
purchased until December, 1919 and during the next 
three years heavy construction prices and wages 
were lower thanatthe time purchase. Since much 
more money was spent Delhi than Durham, the 
net effect price changes was reduce require- 
ments below those have been anticipated the 
Board when purchased its land. 

The increase costs Delhi was due 
inadequate estimates. Rather conclusive evidence 
may brought bear this point but suffice 
say here thatthe survey purchase were 
perfunctory. The Board committed tracts 
without knowing what expenses would involved. 
These were important Delhi where the average debt 
farmers 1924 was $352 acre. 

spite, however, these increased costs, 
failure was not due lack money. From 1917 
1923 the legislature gave the Board all the funds 
askedfor. true that with more money available 
more farms would have been developed Delhi, but 
they would not have been sold because the state al- 
ways had hand many developed but unsold farms. 


Production 

Production was disastrously poor and was 
the primary cause failure the two settlements. 
Durham some 1200 more acres heavy adobe 
land were never productive. Normally such land 
either dry farmed barley planted rice under 
irrigation. Suchfarmsare always large. Operations 
require The settlers, even with 160 
acres, lacked the proper tools, could not undertake 
the risks required, and could not obtain living with 
suchcrops. The Board advised the planting other 
crops but these failed grow. For instance, fields 
were planted alfalfa many four times but 
never grew Satisfactorily. 

The other Durham land appeared first 
productive and some 1500 acres alfalfa and 
perhaps 500 acres trees, mostly prunes, were 
planted. Within few years however, these crops 
died out and even moderate success with deep rooted 
crops has been possible only very few farms. 
Only shallow rooted crops such grain and beans 
grow well. The primary cause was poor drainage, 
but other factors such potassium deficiency 
prune trees had part. The important point about 


poor drainage was that though was recognized be- 
fore purchase little was done about it. Before pur- 
chase outstanding authority drainage problems 
pointed out the danger and recommended 


certain 
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measures. The recommendations, however, were 
followed only part. 

There were number reasons for the 
failure correct poor drainage Durham. The 
engineers were never certain what should 
done. was recognized, course, that drainage 
problems cannot adequately understood until some 
years after water has been applied. After several 
years experience, the engineers did not 
their recommendations. There wasno certainty that 
drainage effected, that successful would 
economic, and that other factors would not con- 
tinue reduce yields. All agreed, however, that the 
application water for irrigation was partly respons- 
ible for the situation. 

Initially the Board had funds hand with 
which develop drainage system but the time 
became serious the funds had been ex- 
pended Delhi. Even the Board had had money 
available may questioned whether any heavy 
expenditures were legal. The Board itself construc- 
ted and operated the irrigation system. charged 
construction costs settlers their purchase price 
and charged operating and maintenance expenses 
incurred. The price charged for the land could not 
changed and may doubted maintenance 
charges could include heavy construction some es- 
timates drainage costs exceeded $50 acre. 
Originally the Board planned have the settlers 
form mutual water company. This organization 
might then have been responsible for any damages 
caused the irrigation system and would have been 
the logical organization initiate drainage pro- 
The organization does not seem, however, 
have been suggested until the settlers were the land. 
They then refused accept the responsibility. The 
years went with constant quarrel whether 
the state the settlers were responsible. Asa result 
worth-while remedial measures were ever taken. 

Delhi the initial plantings largely died 
out. Almost all the soil was sand, very low 
fertility, and subject wind damage. Better cul- 
tural practices appeared for time improve con- 
ditions but additional difficulties the form zinc 
deficiency peach trees, peach trees 
and alfalfa, and bacterial wilt alfalfa caused al- 
most complete loss these crops. Since half the 
Delhi land, about 2500 acres, had been planted 
alfalfa and since about 1500 acres had been planted 
peaches, the loss the two crops was disastrous. 
Durham grain and beans became the principal 
crops. The prospect was poor that third the 
Delhi land was never 
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Dairying was major source 
income both settlements but withthe loss alfalfa 
dairying became limited value. The small farms 
when planted other crops couldnot produce suffi- 
cient feed maintain more than few cows. 

strenuous effort was made Delhi 
promote poultry raising. Most the settlers, how- 
ever, who had had experience and, spite 
training program for veterans, they found they 
had little liking and aptitude for the enterprise. The 
poultry farms, moreover, were some land which 
turned out exceptionally unproductive that 
these settlers had alternative. Failure was vir- 
tually universal. 

These production problems 
pected. During the initial development the College 
Agriculture was more than generous with its help. 
Specialists inevery liberally their time. 
They field experiments. When problems 
developed, every resource was brought bear and 
instances remarkable results were eventually 
achieved. Nematode resistant rootstocks were devel- 
oped for peachtrees andthe zinc deficiency corrected 
sprays. the meantime, however, the settlers 
became bankrupt. 

The experience the two settlements may 
regarded demonstration our physical and 
economic limitations with poor land. Fail- 
ure recognize these limitations was the fundamen- 
talerror made its program. Although 
had record success these tracts the state 
assumed that intensive agriculture would success- 
ful. The state purchased without obtaining primary 
beforehand. For instance, made de- 
tailed soil surveys only after purchase. 

The importance these crop failures 
cannot over emphasized. Other factors doubt 
contributed the situation but they were secon- 
dary importance. The postwar drop prices, for 
instance, greatly reduced farm income general 
but had minor effect the settlements because the 
settlers had little sell. 


Allotments 

Nearly three-acre allotments were es- 
tablished the two settlements and first they 
were regarded very successful. Financially they 
might regarded doing better than the larger 
allotments, certainly payments were kept better. 
Payments them were equivalent rental rates 
and couldbe easily met. The interesting point about 
them that they have not attracted agricultural la- 
borers. The people who bought first were those 


working construction. Since then the occupants 
have either been tenants or, owners, they were 
pensioners earned living elsewhere than ag- 
riculture. While decisive conclusions 
drawn, the survey made indicated that principal 
reason for the lack interest agricultural la- 
borers they little work the im- 
mediate vicinity. farm production had been 
good expected work opportunities might have been 
better and might have attracted agricultural laborers 
the allotments. Without such opportunities, lack 
interest agricultural laborers probably 
inevitable. 


Organizations 

were established both settlements. Fine com- 
munity halls were built, and Durham acres 
beautiful oak trees were reserved for park. The 
settlement administrations planned organizations for 
every commercial andsocialneed. They established 
cooperatives for both buying and seiling. Coopera- 
tive bull associations were started and Durham 
veterinarian was live the settlement with 
each dairyman paying set monthly fee. 

milk selling agency anda milk cool- 
ing and cold storage locker plant, both Durham, 
were successful. They continued functioning for 
more years. The others, however, soon disap- 
peared. some cases there seemed little 
demand for the organizations, others conflicts 
All organizations were administration-spon- 
sored and were usually dependent the activity 
the local superintendent. sponsorship 
seems have had little long-run value the organ- 
ization lacked what the settlers themselves regard- 
purpose worth considerable effort their 
own part, 

The buying cooperative Delhi will illus- 
trate problem encountered. The settlers 
and cooperative were naturally short funds and 
the local settlement office, order expedite mat- 
ters and permit savings through large orders, fre- 
quently advanced funds for payment. One important 
order that type was nursery stock which turned 
out, after planting, very poor quality. The 
settlers refused pay for the order, the coopera- 
tive refused pay, and the settlement office was 
unable obtain from the nursery. 
number arguments arose about the situation but 
they seem boil down this: The Board advanced 
funds expedite development. The expenditure 
turned out poor one, andthe Board, investor, 
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sustained the loss. While legally possible, collec- 
tion would have been extremely difficult. 

The irrigation systems, course, were 
the important examples the state developing what 
might have been purely settler organizations. al- 
ready described, the Board's expectation that the 
settlers would voluntarily take over control was not 


Settler Attitude 

Obviously settler attitude played im- 
portant role community activities. Initially the 
settlers were enthusiastic. Almost all entered into 
the programs with spirit that promised important 
results. This fortunate attitude, however, did not 
last long. particularly Delhi. Its decline seems 
have followed closely the development production 
difficulties and the resultant accumulation debts. 
the settlers realize what they had deal 
with, they became more and more discouraged. Many 
left; others began ask for redress from the state. 
Some started court actionand charged damages 
the state for its operation the irrigation system 
charged outright misrepresentation. The nature 
these charges will discussed but first there 
more told about the character the settlers. 

complicating feature Delhi was the 
presence large number war veterans. They 
were well organized and frequently assumed posi- 
tion leadership demanding adjustment from 
the state. The state administration claimedthey were 
very difficult deal with and served barrier 
equitable adjustment. 

the truth these claims but question the belief that 
the veterans were particular source trouble. 
Naturally the state did not find easy act unfa- 
vorably toward veterans. particularly the disabled 
ones, yet the proportion veterans who took ex- 
treme stand was larger than among the settlers 
just serious Delhi, but there were not more 
than two veterans there. 

was Durham that settlement officers 
found difficult carry out their official duties 
running the irrigation system, they actually were 
ordered off certain farms. All the law suits which 
were brought court were those settlers Dur- 
ham. These suits were without doubt the most im- 
portant threats the state's position. Only de- 
cision technical grounds appeal court pre- 
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vented complete acknowledgement all settler 
claims.6 The position the state was weak 
virtually gave everything the settlers asked or- 
der settle out court. 

The contrast settler organization be- 
two settlements was important. While Del- 
hiwas well organized, Durham was never organized. 
About the only organized effort there was pass 
out word that payment debts was disloyal act 
one's neighbors. The strong organization Delhi 
was great help for was conversation with the 
Delhi officers that the state officials were able 
work out the principles for adjustment. 

The organization and psychology war 
veterans was only incidental the antagonism the 
settlers. Some people maintain that much more 
fundamental cause was that the settlers Americans 
had inherent antagonism governmental super- 
vision and control. seems the author, however, 
that while the above reasons played part freeing 
the settlers from constraints, their reaction rested 
primarily their belief that the state was respons- 
ible for the situation which they found themselves 
andthat consequence should shoulder the losses 
involved. 


PROBLEM RESPONSIBILITY 


The problem responsibility was many 
sided. Legally, the situation seems clear. The set- 
tlers owed the state for all its investmentin their 
allotments. The debts were represented ordinary 
mortgages and contracts sale andthe state could 
have evicted any settler for failing meet his pay- 
ments. fact one settler was thus forced off his 
farm. 

time, however, the actual responsibility 
was reversed. not possible here all 
the points involved but certain ones merit attention. 
Most settlers maintained that they had entered into 
their contracts response "promises" state 
officials. There doubt that the settlement of- 
ficers had been specific statements prospec- 
tive settlers about expected yields, income, and the 
intent and ability the state assure 
While the value such "promises" from the legal 
viewpoint may questioned, the settlers believed 
they did have value and made their demands that 
basis. 

inevitable group settlement few 
settlers became discontented very short time. 


Walker v. State Department of Public Works, 108 Cal. App. 508, 1930. 
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The Board, partly endeavor help these people, 
and partly keep discontent minimum, bought 
them out. The one settler was more than 
the book value his equity. Other settlers felt en- 
titled similar treatment. 

The problem responsibility had its most 
complicating features connection with the irriga- 
tion system and the drainage problems. The elements 
the situation have already and all 
that needs said here emphasize that once 
the state had assumed the operation the system 
the settlers insisted that continue and 
carry all the burdens connected The state 
escaped the burden only giving the settlers credits 
over. The average credit given Dur- 
ham settlers for poor drainage amounted $50 

important element was the general at- 
titude toward state funds. This attitude was em- 
phasized when the settler suits were brought before 
juries. They invariably held against the state and 
the state officials admitted they would probably al- 
ways lose before juries. Apparently the state was 
regarded able bear the losses and hence should 
regardless the intent the settlement pro- 

common say that self-interest 
the determining factor the payment debts. The 
settlement situation emphasized this principle. The 
value the settlers' allotments was far less than 
their debts; payment would only give them property 
less valuable thanthe amount still due. the other 
hand the state would gain nothing foreclosure. The 
land was worth far less than the debts and the state 
stood obtain greater return cancellation 
even the greater part the debt than eviction. 
The state found that payment depended the set- 
tlers' having something gain it. Lacking that 
potential gain they did not pay. 

thus happened that the state was even- 
tually forced bear most the financial losses 
the two settlements. The reasons include the con- 
cept state aid and direction, "promises" state 
officials, the early adjustments, the operation the 
irrigation system the state, the general attitude 
toward state funds, and the probability that the state 
could save more adjustment than foreclosure. 
These matters became more the legal 
responsibility the settlers and forced the state not 
only cancel settler debts but cash those 
who had made heavier payments. 


REVIEW OBJECTIVES 


some ways the state program would seem 
have improved the group settlement methods 
use. The amortization debts over longer periods 
andthe reduction rates doubt aided the 
settlers. The speed development Durham has 
often brought favorable comment. The encouragement 
cooperatives seems have been logical. The tech- 
nical aid development must have been value. 

Unfortunately, the favorable elements 
the program were overshadowed the influence 
poor land. Neither Delhi nor Durham should have 
been settled. The reforms obtained were minor 
importance compared withthe reform that might have 
been obtained preventing unwise development. 

From this viewpoint may worth-while 
examine more carefully the second objective 
the state program. was the promotion greater 
settlement activity. When the Board came buy, 
however, had difficulty finding good tracts and al- 
though selected what was probably good any 
available and far better than most, the tracts selec- 
ted turned out undesirable. The experience 
the Board there were large tracts avail- 
able for subdivision into .Worth-while reform, 
then, their experience should have led less not 
greater activity. turned out the two objectives 
proponents state activity were fundamental- 
each other. Reform meant less activi- 
ty. Greater activity meant the abandonment re- 
form. 

possibility existed, course, that such 
conflict was not necessary. good land had been 
available and poor methods had been holding 
development, then reform might have accelerated 
The proponents thought that such was 
the case. How sound was their analysis? was 
based primarily the assumption that millions 
acres fertile land were available for settlement. 

This assumption rested solely state- 
Census, Such evidence had absolutely nothing 
show about the value undeveloped land except 
prove that the present time one had found 
the land worth developing. Moreover, many the 
private subdivision projects which the proponents 
state action regarded failures were described 
them having poor land. This itself might have 
served warning the type land available for 
group settlements. 
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confusing factor the Board's inabil- 
ity find good land that the acreage irrigated 
the state has continued expand. The Census shows 
that some 1,554,936 acres were added from 1910 
1920, 527,952 acres from 1920 1930, and 322,936 
acres from 1930 While there has been 
marked decrease amount added each decade, the 
increase has important. The chief explan- 
ation for the Board's experience seems the 
size tracts wanted, upwards 10,000 acres. 

seems probable that the new develop- 
ment recorded the census was largely small 
tracts quite different from the state The 
average acreage irrigated farms California 
1920 was New ventures were probably 
smaller. There were, course, some large blocks 
developed; apparently, however, not more than two 
them were put under irrigation one time 
single block. The others have been developed piece 


moreover, development has been made possible 


technical economic developments such asa lower- 
ing the water table. 

Continuance development small tracts 
would seem tobe natural. Large tracts would ir- 
rigatedfirst. Alsothere are few large tracts uni- 
form high quality. advanced stages settlement 
only relatively smalltracts waitsettlers. the state 
program had been fitted this condition, the result 
might have been different. other words the meth- 
state aid and direction was fault. called 
for degree supervision which could attained 
only group settlements. But group settlements 
require large tracts whichwere Hence 
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ferent method than that used the California pro- 
gram. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The dominant feature the experience was 
the lack suitable land. The only possible con- 
clusion that there was not very much good land 
left, certainly not large tracts. 

Settlement must adapted the opportu- 
nities afforded the land available: 


Land too poor for financial success must 
avoided. 


tracts suitable for development are small, 
larger, for instance, than needed for individual 
farms, settlement must that basis. 


Crops must selected which are adapted the 
soil. 


Farms must large enough permit adjust- 
ments that may needed the future. 


poor land developed, large sums 
money will have sunk with hope compen- 
sation. the government undertakes the project, 
must prepared underwrite those losses. 

scientific investigation prevent 
losses land settlement must made before 
commitments. 


U.S. Bur. of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Irrigation of Agricultural Lands, 132. 


U.S. Bur. the Census, Fifteenth Census the United States: 1930, Irrigation Agricultural Lands, 86. 
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SETTLEMENT AND POST-WAR PLANNING! 


James Montgomery and Olen 


demobilization begins, thousands 
soldiers and workers war industries will return 
their home communities. search live- 
lihood many ofthem will turn farming. Some will 
financially able purchase their own farms, but 
more perhaps will look State and Federal govern- 
ments for assistance. present congressional in- 
terest associated legislation may used 
criterion, apparently help will forthcoming. 

planners and administrators willing prof- 
government the 1930's. Careful studies have been 
made several these experiments and more are 
needed sufficiently conclusive generalizations 
may available avoid uncharted course ex- 
tensive post-war 

This paper attempt summarize 
certain phases development ina recent and speci- 
fic resettlement the Cumberland Pla- 
teau. Such conclusions are reached here should 
considered tentative only and not accepted 
absolutely valid without further study. 


THE CUMBERLAND HOMESTEADS PROJECT 

the early thirties conditions onthe Cum- 
berland Plateau Cumberland County, Tennessee 
were critical. The economic resources the re- 
gion were depleted: most the marketable timber 
had been cut; several mines had been worked out 
abandoned; and textile mills had been forced 
suspend operations. Whole communities were 
without employment and relief rates were high 
that public and private relief agencies were over- 
burdened. when, relieve areas economic 
distress, Congress appropriated the sum mil- 
lion dollars underwrite unique program re- 
settlement, sympathetic leaders the Cumberland 


Plateau and elsewhere began promote the estab- 
lishment project that area. 

gain the support sympathetic congressman who 
prevailed upon administrative leaders grant this 
request. With minimum study preceding it, 
tract land containing 22,748 acres were bought and 
plans were made complete include com- 
munity center for the homesteaders. which were for 
development. The plans included some 350 home- 
stead units number later reduced 251), and 
elaborate road system connecting homesteads with 
eachother the community center. Since the 
units average only about acres size, the plan- 
ners assumed that homesteading would supplement 
earnings which would obtained from nonfarm em- 
ployment the area. the initial stages the 
project planners believed little difficulty would 
encountered inducing industry come into the 

Early 1934, relief workers and pros- 
pective homesteaders, most whom were unem- 
ployed, began converting veritable wilderness into 
what many believed would their future homes. 
Clearing land construction homes progressed 
rapidly andemployment payrolls became large 
make Crossville, nearby county seat Cumber- 
land County, boom town. The homesteaders were 
either unskilled semi-skilled workers farmers, 
miners, lumbermen, and textile workers. Many 
them had been members labor unions and had 
learned guard their rights very closely. 


DIFFICULTIES BEGIN EARLY 


Before work onthe project had progressed 
far, numerous wage disputes arose some workers 
claiming that certain homesteaders were shown fa- 
voritism. Althoughofficials tried foster harmony, 
their efforts were unsuccessful. Wrangles became 


Data for the paper were provided from James Montgomery, Two Resettlement Communities the 
Plateau; Introductory Study Recent Reform, unpublished thesis, Vanderbilt University, 
1941; and Chapter (written the junior author and Dwight Davidson) Place Russel Lord 
and Paul Johnstone, editors, Bureau Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., Washington: 1942. 


Bureau Agricultural Economics. 


See Social Research Reports XVIII, Bureau Agricultural Economics, Washington: 1938-39. 


was assumed that homesteaders would derive part their income from raising red foxes and goats, and 
from the revival native woodcrafts. 
some had anticipated. 


But satisfactory economic base was not easy establish 
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more involved labor union was organized, the 
leaders represent the people the administration. 

Homesteaders quickly became dissatisfied 
with the "credit-hour" system. According this 
scheme, eachprospective homesteader received cash 
payment for one-third his services and the remain- 
ing two-thirds were applied the total cost his 
particular unit. This method proved highly un- 
satisfactory both from the standpoint management 
and homesteaders. The system recording credit- 
hours was complicated that the accountant re- 
signed. This investigation the General 
Accounting Office which declared the plan pay- 
ment illegal and the disbursing officer refused 
make any further payments homesteaders. When 
the workers heard these decisions they organized 
rent strike that continued until delinquent payments 
were settled, settlement which required special 
act Congress. 


the homesteaders were widened the manner 
which contracts defining the homesteaders' rights 
the units were handled. When the first contract was 
presented tothe homesteaders they vowed they would 
never sign "such unfair" agreements, which they 
claimed they could ejected from the project 
slight provocation. 


FAMILIES BECOME INCREASINGLY DISSATISFIED 


The houses, once completed. were func- 
tionally ill-adapted the needs farm families and 
the cost was much greater than stranded families 
could afford pay. The 251 houses were built 
native "craborchard" stone which was abundant the 
project. Although these dwelling were pleasing 
appearance, they were highly impractical. The kit- 
chens were small smaller than those urban 
homes; bedrooms were small that often double- 
deck beds had used; proper construction methods 
were not followed, making the houses difficult heat; 
and few, any, the dwellings were equipped with 
storage basements. The average cost each house 
has been estimated $3,740, and the total cost per 
unit $7,325. 

effort was made consolidate all re- 
ligious denominations into one non-denominational 
community church. facilitate this unity, prospec- 
tive families were asked sign statement that they 
would not object such combination. Any rational 
attempt bring about such digressive behavior was 
doomed failure. Deep-set religious thinking, sanc- 
tions and values proved stronger than the paper agree- 
ment. Denominationalism was strong this 
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mountain community that the single church proved 
impracticable. caused much dissension and was 
soon abandoned; churches separate denominations 
were established. 

One the major reasons for confusion 
Cumberland was the constant shifting 
management from one Federal agency another. 
Each agency, least far the homesteaders 
could determine, seemed have different policy 
concerning the way which the people were at- 
tain economic security. Initiated the Subsistence 
Homestead Division the Department the Inter- 
ior December 1933, the community from then un- 
til May 1934, enjoyed maximum local control through 
elected board directors. But, May 1935, all 
subsistence homesteads were transferred the Re- 
settlement Administration, under whose centralized 
control they survived until December 1937. that 
time the subsistence homesteads were shifted the 
Farm Security Administration, and 1942, the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. 

One the major factors which thwarted 
the purposes the project was the lack ade- 
quate economic base. During the first year so, 
homesteaders were able earn fair living from 
construction work the community. But when the 
units were completed, and home- 
steaders suddenly discovered that the project was 
without necessary employment 
dustry was sought from far and near, but with little 
success, view the failure attract some form 
industry, steps were taken encourage more 
farming activities the project, and under the Re- 
settlement Administration "economic justification" 
was prepared which provided blueprint for co- 
operative company that would develop some sep- 
arate cooperative enterprises. This plan contained 
detailed scheme whereby farm products would 
produced, processed, and marketed cooperatively. 
The Cumberland Cooperative Company, was 
called, was composed homesteaders and their 
wives, with government-supplied manager. 
cover costs loan $1,100,000 was made the 
company. the proposed cooperative enter- 
prises, the following were either the Re- 
settlement Administration the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration: trading post, hog program, sorghum 
plant, feed mill, community farm, coal mine, cannery, 
greenhouse and plant propagation, woodwork and 
handicraft program, livestock program, and cooper- 
ative production and marketing plans. 

None these ventures were successful. 
Many factors, both social and economic, contributed 
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their collapse. The cooperatives never became 
cooperatives any literal sense the word. Ap- 
parently, officials both regional and national knew 
little the individualism for the 
homesteaders were given little help either the 
theory the practice cooperatives but were left, 
large measure, their own resources and in- 
genuity assuming their roles members the 
many cooperative projects. Informal patterns ofor- 
ganization, which the people were accustomed, 
quickly developed frequently became formid- 
able obstacles tothe function the formal organiza- 
tional structure formulated and handed down ad- 
ministrative personnel the Regional and Washing- 
ton levels. 

Several the cooperatives were rather 
obviously grandiose and overcapitalized. ex- 
ample, total allotment for trading post small 
general store) was $29,620; for cannery $20,743; 
and for coal mine, The expenses pro- 
duction were great and markets inaccessible 
that there was loss processed goods. For ex- 
ample, some vegetables were canned cost 
around $1.50 per case, but were sold for cents 
per case. result such economic losses, and 
other last the cooperative ven- 
tures had closed the summer 1941. This ex- 
perience deeply embittered most the homesteaders 
toward cooperatives and added considerable fuel 
general flame doubt that had long been kindled 
the minds homesteaders and local sponsors. 


THE PROJECT 1943 


The present world conflict has obviously 
interrupted this series experiments the Cum- 
berland Plateau and, ironically enough, has brought 
conditions for which training the project has em- 
inently fitted the Many have left and 
others are leaving the project toenter war industries, 
and, because the experience and training they re- 
ceived constructing the community, they have been 
relatively favorable bargaining position for in- 
dustrial employment. Work during the construction 
phase the project enabled many the homesteaders 
learn such skills carpentry, bricklaying, stone 
masonry, plumbing and other such technical skills 
qualify them for highly remunerative war work. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From this rather intensive study the 
Cumberland Homesteads beiieved that certain 
weaknesses the resettlement community can 
established with confidence. knowledge these 


weaknesses will stand planners and administrators 
good stead they are avoided similar 
projects which are now under consideration for the 
demobilization period. 


Planners Cumberland Homesteads failed 
make thorough investigation the natural re- 
sources and markets that area and acquaint 
themselves with the culture the people whom 
they proposed rehabilitate. Initial plans were 
predicated upon the assumption that industry 
could attracted the area, assumption 
which proved mistaken. Utopian elements 
were the development the proj- 
ect. Plans for functionally efficient farm and 
home units for practical mountain folk were sac- 
rificed ideas cooperative community, 
beautiful stone houses, and community church, 


Theproject was shifted from one Federal agency 
another the expense continuity policy. 
Different administrations not only prohibited 
continuous and systematic development, but 
times were antithetical what they proposed 
do. 


Until the first part 1941 the project had had 
total managers with many different ideas 
what its purpose and functions should be. 


Generally the administration the colony was 
remote Many emerging issues 
might have been handled locally; but the time 
they were brought the attention regional and 
national leaders who knew few the details, 
small issues had become magnified out all 
proportion. 


The cost the units was probably prohibitive 
for the group and the purposes for which they 
they were functionally inefficient and generally 
undesirable for farm families. 


Cooperative enterprises were certain extent 
grandiose, overcapitalized, and strange the 
values the mountain folk. Minimum effort was 
made educate homesteaders cooperative 
principles. ofthe individualism and self- 
reliance natives the Cumberland Plateau 
very probably cooperatives could have succeeded 
only after intensive and extended program 
education. 


Should post-war settlement undertaken the 
Federal Government the end the present 
crisis, planners and administrators must will- 
ing profit the experience the Resettle- 
ment Administration the 30's. Studies that 
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have been conducted and others that might well 
made might not only save the much-dramatized 
taxpayer many dollars but avert individual and 
family has been shown ac- 
company unsuccessful settlement efforts. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Mark Graubard* 


SUMMARY 


This paper deals with educational methods 
and organizational policies intended lead estab- 
lished labor organizations intoa desirable social ac- 
tivity new them. Specifically deals with initiat- 
ing organized labor into nutrition education through 
the use its own organizational network and its fa- 
cilities. The activity aspires reach all union 
members and yet part the national nutrition 
movement which every section the population 
participates. 

Labor was first suspicious nutrition 
education because its leaders well rank and 
file believed smacked social service welfare 
work whichin their minds were contrary the cus- 
tomary techniques employed labor past efforts 
improving standards living. was necessary 
overcome this prejudice and attempt find 
secure place for nutrition education the program 
activities every international union down 
its smallest local, every educational committee 
andinthe social program organized labor. was 
necessary next bring about close cooperation be- 
tween unions and other civic organizations 
make the nutrition activity what should above 
all, truly cooperative, community effort. 

Experience showed that the old prejudices 
gave rise considerable obstacles. These had 
overcome, particularly the prejudice which hin- 
dered successful cooperation between labor and other 
groups the community. Suspicion labor and la- 
bor's suspicions had broken down. 

bring the new information nutrition 
down habits and practices individual union 


members was necessary adopt educational 
technique which had not been used wide scale 
before but which proved successful. This technique 
consisted using historical approach based upon 
the relativism history and cultural anthropology, 
thus concentrating largely upon weakening the rivets 
which bind the pattern prejudice. Only after 
achieving such infiltration was the new knowledge in- 
troduced. 

was also found that best results were 
accomplished when the people reached were 
given full independence and were permitted initi- 
ate and carry out the work themselves. Organized 
labor conducted the campaigns with only gentle guid- 
ance from government agencies and experts. All 
the activities were not only controlled labor, 
but the labor organizations themselves subsidized 
all the aspects the campaign. Proper motivation 
was readily found and the war situation presented 
excellent medium which variety motives 
were rooted. Novelty stimulation was found 
essential. The methods employed and the results 
obtained are discussed, well their bearing 
similar problems involving the rupture old prej- 
udices. Conclusions are presented the form 
suggestions for application other fields involving 
the same problem breaking down indifference and 
resistance and replacing old habits new ones 
based upon science. 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


The Nutrition Programs Branch, part 
the Office Distribution, War Food Administra- 
tion, the present name the government agency 
coordinating nutrition education the 


charge Labor Education. Programs Branch, Office Distribution, War Food Administration, 


Washington, 
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country. Itisin reality catalyst process which 
has been going for some time. Changes diet 
the American people have been noticeable and have 
been recorded for the last two decades. Moreover, 
these changes have been generally for the better. 
Yet, numerous surveys present unquestionable evi- 
dence that large percentage our population still 
subsists diets which one more essential di- 
etary constituents are below the requirements agreed 
upon the Food and Nutrition Board. excellent 
review and evaluation such studies are found 
Bulletin the National Research Council No. 109, 
1943, entitled Inadequate Diets and Nutritional Defi- 
ciencies the United States. 

foregone conclusion that dietary in- 
adequacies well deficiencies will more 
prevalent lower income groups than the sec- 
tions the population belonging the higher income 
brackets. For this reason nutrition education must 
reach these people faster and more effectively than 
other groups. Yet experience has proved that nu- 
trition classes, the radio public and nutrition 
activities generally, the educated and economically 
better-off strata are represented larger numbers 
than the less educated 

Obviously the working population was 
effectively reached educational techniques 
such radio talks classes could not solely 
relied upon. Other more effective approaches had 
found. achieve that end, several steps were 
taken the Nutrition office. begin with, spe- 
cial service Labor Education 
Its function was based the assumption that work- 
ers can best reached through organizations 
which they have confidence rather than through new 
clubs classes even established civic organiza- 
tions which they had not taken active interest 
the past. For this reason labor organizations 
such unions would most suitable channel. 
Most unions have Ladies Auxiliaries which, though 
normally not very active, can nevertheless made 
good use for conveying nutrition information 
the families union men. 

Nutrition education best pursued ona 
community basis because ideal activity 
truly democratic nature. The utilization or- 
ganizations not contrary this course. 
merely easy way bringing about democratic 
and complete community participation the most 


expedient manner exploiting the best avenues. 

start the flow action these chan- 
letter was sent out all labor organizations, 
namely: the American Federation Labor, Con- 
gress Industrial Organizations, the Railway Broth- 
erhoods and the Ladies Auxiliaries each request- 
ing them send representatives Labor Ad- 
visory Committee Nutrition. This committee 
would discuss problems and policies with representa- 
tives the nutrition agency and subsequently co- 
operate implementation the nutrition educa- 
tion program within their respective organizations. 
The representative the government nutrition of- 
five was the person charge labor education. 

Advisory committees this kind have 
way losing their initial cohesion and enthusiasm 
not given concrete tasks responsibilities 
which should convince them that they have not been 
brought into existence for official decoration. For 
this reason was impressed upon the members 
from the start that was their job make labor 
nutrition-conscious and induce addition extend 
active cooperation local nutrition 
The first step inthis direction was accordingly taken 
after one the earliest meetings. The and 
CIO members the Advisory Committee dispatched 
form letter their respective city councils urg- 
ing them cooperate with local nutrition committees. 

might stated here that the nutrition 
office aims the guiding and coordinating spirit 
the nation-wide people's movement for voluntary 
improvement dietary habits. This can done 
the free but active participation all existing mass 
organizations which adopt the nutrition program and 
incorporate into their own activities exten- 
sion their recognized function. Since nearly every 
citizen the country belongs some industrial, re- 
ligious social organization can thus easily 
reached, the other hand, special classes, meet- 
ings, movies, demonstrations and exhibits need not 
ruled Through national organ- 
people who otherwise might not reached. 

The nutrition movement functions through 
State, City County committees. These consist 
representatives various organizations with usual- 
generous sprinkling professional workers. 
Onthe labor side, practically every city the United 
States has Central Labor Union which consists 
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delegates all labor within the and In- 
dustrial Union Council which the corresponding 
body representatives CIO unions. The first 
step the Labor Advisory Committee Washington 
was then ask these two labor bodies every city 
send representatives their respective local nu- 
trition committees. 

There is, however, sharp distinction 
between sending representatives participa- 
tion. often happened that the labor body would 
send some delegates meetings the local nutri- 
tion committee who would terminate his obligation 
merely reporting back that meeting had taken 
place. All would then quiet until the next meet- 
ing. Under such circumstances little wonder 
thai labor delegates showed few nutrition com- 
mittee meetings and little active participation the 
nutrition campaign generally ensued except sev- 
eral cities where circumstances and personalities 
made for rapid-progress. 

This weakness was discussed with the La- 
bor Advisory Committee. major obstacle from 
the start was that the members this committee 
found very difficult take nutrition education se- 
riously. Their interest flared only when discus- 
sion veered feeding conveniences overcrowded 
war factories, imminent rationing and food prices. 
Because tradition these aspects the food situa- 
tion were regarded possible auxiliaries form- 
ing demands for higher wages. Nutrition education 
was regarded foreign union activities though 
some interest because the war situation and the 
necessity scientific watchfulness against deteri- 
oration health. They found difficult, however, 
think activity for labor organizations 
make their own because their union 
had economic objectives only. The most they could 
concede was occasional lecture health since 
such lectures had been given their members be- 
fore. 

What was wanted was something different 
from because was obvious that occasion- 
talks, matter how interesting informative, 
could accomplish little. changes behavior hab- 
its prejudices one kind another could 
achieved lectures recitations then surely sev- 
eral annual even monthly broadcasts the Ser- 
mon the Mount should transform the world. What 
was desired was something more practical, something 
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closer people's activities. Changing food habits 
ultimately involves breaking down indifferences and 
resistance quite much introducing new habits, 
rooted science. 

Hence, dissemination nutrition informa- 
tion only one aspect the education campaign 
Overcoming resistance and persuading 
people want and accept change are obviously the 
major tasks. And these have carried out 
multiple approaches which the old-fashioned 
health lectures should the least important. 

should also borne mind that labor 
education general has not been outstanding suc- 
cess the past and that the labor members our 
committee were not anxious bring 
tures Past failures had made them re- 
gard anyone who wished reintroduce im- 
practical novice one who would ex- 
perience. Such view probably justified. 

Unfortunately, the very nature the tasks 


hand restrainedus from even considering the road 


taken the classical measures educa- 
tion. the nutrition program people's 
movement, must rely upon activity and must 
motivated practical situations. The war afforded 
center vital interest and need. Patriotism, ra- 
tioning, more money, shortages, high prices, sur- 
pluses, starvation abroad, dehydration, army rations, 
relief, lend-lease, substitutes, overcrowded plants 
and their feeding problems--these were daily topics 
the press and over the radio and afforded ex- 
cellent setting for maintaining interest food and 
hence alsoin nutrition. Besides, the existence lo- 
cal nutrition committees helped give the entire 
problem atmosphere important civic activ- 
ity, part nationwide, patriotic home-front func- 
tion. the war situation there was thus found 
combination motives which could used effec- 
tively evoke strong labor interest nutrition ed- 
ucation. 

from the start that health and 
economy could not used major inducements 
for initiating nutrition activities labor. For one 
thing, such arguments have, all likelihood, been 
heard everyone before. 

They smack social service and preach- 
ing and best paternalism, all which labor 
extremely, and probably justly, allergic. Unions, 
was believed, should deal with wages, working 
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conditions, agreements and the Evidence the 
suspicion with which nutrition was regarded labor 
seen the hesitation shown toward the proposal 
for the formation ofan office nutrition the 1935 
session the International Labor Organization. 
The French labor representative said: "In France, 
for instance, would quite unnecessary for ex- 
perts tell workers what eat. any workers 
were undernourished, was merely because they 
had not the means purchasing proper 
British representative reported that "He had him- 
self had experience ofa case which employer 
had given his workers advice how make nu- 
tritious meal very small cost, and had subse- 
quently suggested that this would enable the workers 

Clearly one the first jobs was dispel 
this prejudice. Without the war situation and its 
trail shortages and overcrowded factories in- 
dustrial communities this might have been difficult 
task. has been easily overcome. dis- 
pel the prejudice against union participation any 
activity resembling welfare work was pointed out 
our committee members that precisely because 
unions could not fight now for higher wages, for 
improved conditions which require priority materi- 
spaceor labor impossible get, was logi- 
cal for them render services value their 
membership other ways. Besides, labor's adoles- 
cent period fighting for recognition over and 
the time has come for its organizations care for 
the welfare their members, particularly such 
times need the war 

Labor unions must also assume civic re- 
sponsibilities for the same reasons. Nutrition 
big factor the home front and will loom bigger 
the war advances. There had been late much 
criticism labor's selfishness seeking im- 
prove its economic condition and political status 
while soldiers whowere sacrificing their 
lives were paid fraction what the average war 
worker was getting, Harmful campaigns 
this kind had offset and patriotic activity 
the home front such participation the nutrition 
campaign could serve well toward the improvement 
public relations. 

was the basis such reasoning that 
indifference resistance genuine nutrition ac- 
tivities gave way cooperation. must not as- 
sumed that labor's first response nutrition edu- 
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cation was definite no. They favored from the 
start but did not quite see how the particular locals 
could anything concrete. They were all times 
willing give their wholehearted approval but could 


not see how unions could involve their membership 


the nutrition movement. 

some mechanism were supplied help 
the process conversion, the road ahead was clear 
for the new activity. was therefore pointed out 
the Advisory Committee that the representatives 
which the Central Labor Union the Industrial 
Councils assigned local nutrition committees must 
given definite responsibilities. was decided 
that such representatives chairmen Labor Nu- 
trition Committees set the Central Unions and 
Industrial Councils and that these labor committees 
consist representatives the largest unions 
the Such committees were meet reg- 
ularly and discuss from first-hand information the 
food situation inthe community andin industry. They 
were also plan educational activities for union 
meetings, discuss problems industrial feeding 
any other problems pertaining food. The chair- 
man this committee was the representative 
the labor body the City Nutrition Committee. 
means this arrangement the link between the 
Central Labor Union Industrial Union Council and 
the local nutrition committee would vital. The 
labor delegate would have something contribute 
the nutrition committee and return would re- 
sponsible for bringing back definite message his 
own labor committee, Sucha give-and-take relation- 
ship would inevitably lead active partnership 
the part both groups. 

The Advisory Committee approved this 
plan out instructions that effect. many 
cities such committees were actually formed. 
others the food and nutrition problem was relegated 
the educational committee, not rule very 
vibrant group, left the discretion the educa- 
tional director, Whichever way worked out the 
labor bodies felt greater responsibility than couid 
expected from the mere act assigning rep- 
resentative the local nutrition committee and ex- 
pecting nothing more than that attend meeting. 

Several meetings the Advisory Com- 
mittee were devoted discussions the feeding 
industry. This invariably proved live- 
subject because came under the old-time classi- 
fication working conditions. The topics usually 
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were reiterations the request for warm meals 
made shifts. some overcrowded 
plants even drinks were unavailable and there were 
conveniences whatever for the consumption 
food brought lunch pails. Often good cafeterias 
restaurants were functioning but could not 
reached those who worked buildings located 
some distance away. The situation was particularly 
bad shipyards over long distances and 
crowded plants. Priorities for kitchen facilities 
were difficult get 1942 and the issues involved 
were and large technical and administrative. 
expedite the educational work the War Food Admin- 
istration set separate Division Industrial 
Feeding Programs solution these matters. 

Advantage was soon taken the fact that 
the American Federation Labor had office 
which distributed feature articles approximately 
500 union papers throughout the country. This fea- 
ture service operated the Union Trades 
Department organized 1909, "to promote and pub- 
licize Union Labels, Shop Cards and Service But- 
tons ... These official insignia assure consumers 
that certain products are made under union condi- 
tions and that certain services are performed 
members unions. The best way insure 
the union wages your pay envelope buy only 
Union Label goods and use only Union Services. 
the only way that you can show any gratitude 
employers who accept union agreements."6 car- 
out this program, this office the was 
linked closely with the American Federation 
Women's Auxiliaries Labor and Union Label 
Leagues. was fact public relations agency 
which best found things rather slow wartime 
when unionization spread rapidly and goods were 
scarce and the public less likely fuss over labels, 
anyhow. 

was this agency which took the nu- 
trition education campaign with avidity. They put 
the disposal our office weekly feature food 
provided could keep the editors interested enough 
accept them. They also called upon the 
Auxiliaries hand this important function. 
They offered mobilize their Union Label Leagues 
the nutrition campaign. These leagues were nor- 
mally quite active since was their job keep 
watchful eye over stores urge them sell 
union-made goods. They close con- 
tact with the membership check upon their buy- 
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The Union Label Trades Department had 
featured some nutrition material previous occa- 
sions but the articles did not enjoy wide acceptance. 
They proved too dull and moralizing. 
The question was, therefore, what kind material 
offer and how present it. 

After some expereince lecturing 
audiences regular union meetings and working 
with several groups for period few months, 
became obvious thatas many possible extraneous 
inducements would have introduced into the nu- 
trition discussions make them lively and interest- 
ing. 

The historical approach proved most val- 
uable. begin with, was rich anecdotes which 
are interesting and novel. Besides, pointing out 
how people maintained foolish habits the past, the 
road was paved for aiding the audience suspecting 
that they too might blind victims similar hab- 


its. going into the logic used past scholars 


and laymen alike defend favorite food superstitions 
was easy undermine the security their own 
rationalizations. was decided that the bulk the 
articles offered should deal with this kind materi- 
with little room for the scientific details. 
was found soon enough that historical stories about 
milk, its uses among primitive tribes, its sources 
from variety animals, cetera did more de- 
velop favorable attitude the drinking milk 
than any number discussions about its calcium 
riboflavin. 

These articles were well received, about 
80% the papers reprinting the entire set. Their 
contents centered about the food groups, the contri- 
bution eachgroup the diet, the origin and spread 
food, the past and present superstitions, the dis- 
covery vitamins, cetera; they terminated with 
modicum scientific data the outstanding nu- 
tritional value each food group. Because their 
popularity, the Union Label Trades Department re- 
printed them pamphlet form for free distribution. 
This was old practice justified the opinion 
the the fact that the back cover all their 
publications carried appeal the public buy 
union label goods, the basic message the Union 
Label Trades Department. this manner the new 
activity fitted perfectly with the old traditions. 

This nutrition pamphlet was distributed 
free, though only request. Within ten months 
after publication more than 75,000 had been distrib- 
uted. The Union Label Trades Department was par- 
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ticularly pleased when addition the above num- 
ber request for thirty thousand copies came from 
the Army for their cooks' school and another for 
ten thousand copies from non-unionized chemical 
company. What proved most important, however, was 
that neither editors labor papers not educational 
directors unions looked any longer upon nutrition 
with ridicule even 

The new interest was demonstrated 
many More and more locals began having 
talks food and nutrition. The labor nutrition com- 
mittee became more conscious duties and 
took greater interest community matters. Prob- 
lems industrial feeding were viewed practically 
instead merely being stimulant for complaints 
and workable suggestions were often presented 
the local nutrition committee. 

Naturally these changes attitude did not 
take place spontaneously. The local nutrition com- 
mittees couldgive some help, but the burden guid- 
ance and stimulation rested fully upon the Nutrition 
Programs Branch. opportunity soon presented 
itself visiting fairly good cross section in- 
dustrial cities and meeting with labor and city com- 
mittees discuss their problems and ways and 
means cooperation. 

Our office would notify the members the 
Labor's Advisory Committee any projected trip. 
These members would turn inform their Central 
Labor Unions, Industrial Union Councils, the Rail- 
way Unions the United Mine Workers locals, 
there were any, and the Nutrition Programs Branch 
would inform the local nutrition committee. this 
manner each group would become activated and 
the course few months the largest cities were 
well poised for nutrition work. 

soon noted thatthe major weakness 
lay the incompletely overcome obstacles per- 
fect cooperation between groups which had never 
worked together before. Labor was never very ac- 
tive organizationally civic affairs and its leaders 
seemed find difficult abandon partisan out- 
look for one whichembraced the community and which 
would have been more relevant and more fruitful. 
But other groups were offenders their own fashion. 
The volunteer members local nutrition committees 
showed only few instances both zeal and ability 
extending encouraging hand labor organizations. 
the majority cases there was fear and shyness 
with the result that labor groups which had the 
ingness were not sufficiently encouraged partici- 
pate community nutrition programs and were not 
offered technical aid conducting their courses. 


spite the fact that the nutrition com- 
mittees their incipient stages, excellent 
cooperation has been attained many large cities 
such New York, Cleveland and Minneapolis. 

New York for example the local com- 
mittee had list over three hundred speakers 
different languages. These were available brief 
notice all union locals anywhere the city. But 
such relations were the exception rather than the 
rule. Generally speaking, local nutrition committees 
still have far creating active enthusiasm 
for this work permeating all community organiza- 
tions. There still the task abolishing suspicion 
and shyness. achieve these goals more time and 
practice are required and the recent reorientation 
the position these committees the War Food 
Administration augurs well for future progress. 

Regardless local obstacles the national 
work with labor organizations proceeded without in- 
terruption. For one thing activity was the best way 
overcoming existing difficulties. Since novelty 
stimulation essential requisite this campaign, 
the suggestion was therefore made that the Union 
Trades Department sponsor exhibit Food 
War and Peace for the edification the delegates 
the forthcoming national convention the Ameri- 
can Federation Labor. This idea was accepted 
with enthusiasm and the exhibit was duly prepared. 
was financed the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment indeed were all the previous nutrition ac- 
tivities which they undertook. Such sharing 
sponsibility most important from educational 
point view. Labor was thus made realize that 
these nutrition activities belonged tothem and served 
their They constituted their contribution 
the home front and the war effort, and labor was 
glad pursue them and defray expenses. 

The enthusiasm for the exhibit was util- 
ized plan for food conference for the benefit 
the convention. Thistoo was approved Labor's 
Advisory Committee and all-day program was 

Articles about the exhibit and the food 
conference the annual national convention were 
prepared and were widely reprinted. Suggestions 
from labor leaders and labor nutrition committees 
were solicited. this manner wide publicity was 
given the forthcoming event. 

line with the policy having all activ- 
ities nutrition linked the work the local nutri- 
tion committee, the Massachusetts State Committee 
and the one Boston were invited co-sponsors 
both the exhibit and the Food Conference. The 
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local labor nutrition committee also showed new life 
and the exhibit became center local activity. 

Boston attracted about More than 200 
them attended the morning session the food con- 
ference. This was pleasant surprise since the 
skeptics predicted more than dozen so. The 
truth that the conference was looked upon with 
curiosity. was and scientific and 
certainly adeparture standard meeting. But 
even the voices the most skeptical there was 
proof that prejudice was its deathbed. The war, 
rationing, starvation abroad, relief 
food problems had penetrated the thoughts the 
most conservative delegates. 

The exhibit was indeed arranged precisely 
withthat Its three sections, Food For Health, 
Food For Victory and Food Build The Peace, 
were intended touch upon the science nutrition, 
its social application the study malnutrition 
the United States, what has been done about and 
how, the war, rationing, lend-lease, the farmer's ef- 
fort and finally the situation abroad. word every 
aspect the food picture was touched upon and its 
prime objective was stimulate interest through 
whatever avenue the onlooker could sensitized. 

Because general interest the Proceed- 
ings the Conference were published pamphlet 
Againthe advertisement for union label goods 
appeared onthe back cover. Incidentally, the variety 
topics covered inthis pamphlet make one the 
most useful publications the subject nutrition 
and labor. booklet was published 
the program the conference and contained 
guide the exhibit. The Boston Nutrition Commit- 
tee made the exhibit its own and sent down few 
groups see though these visitors consisted 
mostly professionals and members the nutri- 
tion classes. However, the sponsors the exhibit 
were particularly proud ofthe fact that classes from 
local colleges show and commented its 
broad scope and 

The main achievement the conference 
and the exhibit from point view was 
that they formally ushered the new activity with 
the full blessings ofthe entire labor leadership. Af- 
ter this conference nutrition education among labor 
was longer stepchild. Unions could longer 
hesitate cooperate with local nutrition commit- 
tees the basis prejudice, Nevertheless get 
real participation, local committees still have 
develop ways and means making the new work at- 
tractive and suitable tothe particular needs inter- 


ests the local labor group. They also have 
supply technical aid the educational work. 

Broader and even more impressive bene- 
fits the exhibit appeared after the convention. 
Requests for displaying came from all over the 
country and was course given freely all. 
Wherever was displayed some union 
representative ofthe original sponsor took leading 
the Central Labor Union organized and 
exhibiting committee which met with the local nutri- 
tion committee and whatever organization had bor- 
rowed the exhibit, such university, public 
health association, andthus came share the re- 
sponsibility assembling and arranging the show 
and publicizing it. 

Local nutrition committees also obtained 
boost from the exhibit. helped make their ac- 
tivity appealing the public. Asa rule the different 
component organizations were called upon take 
over the hall for one evening and hold their own meet- 
ings onthe subject food. Thus organizations which 
had done little this field suddenly found motive 
for action. Labor formed closer bonds with those 
organizations through this common activity and 
raised greatly its prestige the community. These 
efforts were noted the national leadership 
and generated confidence the new educational work. 

The month following the Boston convention 
there took place New York the annual showing 
what known the Women's International Exposi- 
tion Crafts and Industries, annually for the last 
fifteen years, Madison Square Garden. Impressed 
with the success the nutritional activities the 
convention, the Union Label Trades Department which 
regularly rents booth this affair display the 
value unionization and union label goods, this 
time voted exhibit record its educational and 
practical work nutrition. Two small panels were 
prepared well booklets entitled War Food In- 
formation dealing with practical nutrition and offer- 
ing menus and recipes special service the 
fair. Twenty-five thousand copies were distributed 
and the comments pleased the organizers that they 
were now really ready for bigger things. 

problem soon arose the Labor Ad- 
visory Committee which deserves some attention. 
The committee members had never been entirely 
pleased with their departmental status particularly 
since most them the Advisory Commit- 
tee the Office Price Administration which met 
with the Price Administrator policy-determin- 
ing fashion. They felt they ought given asim- 
ilar role the War Food Administration return 
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for their consistent cooperation work. 
Moreover, the members also felt that since the War 
Food Administration had established numerous ad- 
visory committees industry, labor was entitled 
similar treatment. 

This request was forwarded the ad- 
ministrative officers but for while action was 
taken. was later suggested that the War Food Ad- 
ministration establish Citizens Consumer Ad- 
visory Committee which labor would represented 
together with other national organizations. Sucha 
committee, was believed, could perform signal 
service wartime getting cooperation from the 
public. Labor expressed satisfaction with this pro- 
posal Boston meeting Mr. Roy Hendrick- 
son, then Director Food Distribution Administra- 
tion (now Office Distribution) War Food Adminis- 
tration, stated: "We are about form Committee 
Civilian Food Requirements. The members are 


represented. This committee will asked.to con- 
sult with the all-important problems and 
policies involved meeting civilian food require- 
ments. hoped this means get the advice 
and assistance ofcivilians handling the food man- 
agement problems created the Subsequent- 
ly, however, the Food Distribution Administration 
decided not ahead with the committee. view 
this decision, Labor thought its 
departmentally sponsored Labor Advisory Committee 
Nutrition and have the labor groups organize their 
own independent committee. This was duly done. 
The group now calls itself Labor's Committee 
Food and Nutrition. This committee represents 
erhoods and the United Mine Workers. the only 
functioning and independent united labor committee 
ofthe kind. Its members cooperate fuily with the Nu- 
trition Programs Branch with respect programs. 
This committee has, for example, taken the initiative 
passing resolution urging Congress retain 
federal support for school lunches, has requested 
various government agencies for educational movies 
nutrition made with consultation the labor 
committee, cetera. 

viewpoint the campaign nu- 
trition education, such committee real help. 
fosters cooperation developing responsibility, 
initiative and independence. Its main advantage lies 
banishing much indifference and resistance the 
part the public. One may well state categorically 
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that with sucha foundation any program adult edu- 
cation well its way success. 

Some nutritionists fail appreciate the 
need for novelty their educational effort. Reiter- 
ation the same arguments deadens their appeal. 
For this reason representatives the Nutrition 
Programs Branch worked the principle that new, 
stimulating and attractive material should serve 
all times springboard for educational activ- 
ity. 

For example, bring home labor the 
importance the government campaign for Low- 
Point, Point meals, well for greater use 
nutritious new foods such soybean products, the 
Union Label Trades Department the American Fed- 
cipe-Menu Contest withprizes for five items, namely: 
dish for low-point meal, no-point, foreign dish, 
quickly prepared meal and one involving new food 
such soya products. 

Such contests are usually very popular and 
the opportunities for education offered this one 
are vast. begin with participants will learn the 
meaning the government food chart and bal- 
anced daily diet since all submitted recipes must 
accompanied menus for all meals the day and 
these must include the Basic groups proper 
amounts. Second, common knowledge that de- 
sultory articles are not very effective, while 
contest suchas the one offered there lively plat- 
form. Articles all the five subjects mentioned 
are being sent out tothe labor press and are accepted 
practically all the papers. The contest for the 
best foreign dish serves means appealing 
the foreign language groups most whom are linked 
with labor and also talking point about the food 
situation abroad. know that interest lively and 
the educational full swing. Labor Nu- 
trition Committees are arranging local discussions 
wherever they can. Local Nutrition Committees 
position help will find that the opportunities of- 
fered this contest can well utilized. 

The jury consists prominent authorities 
the field and the prize-winning recipes and menus 
will published booklet form the Labor Com- 
mittee. This contest boost when Senator 
O'Mahoney Wyoming inserted account 
into the Congressional Record. The statement 
declared that "the contest represents serious ef- 
fort the Union Label Trades Department the 
American Federation Labor arouse public ap- 
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preciation responsibilities and obligations the 
food front." 

The winners the contest hailed from 
thirty one states. The winning recipes are being pub- 
lished booklet form for free distribution. This 
will considerable educational merit and will 
enable insert much informative material into 
the text winning recipes which usually read 
the housewife more readily than pamphlet devoted 
solely general information. 

Labor's Committee Food and Nutrition 
already making plans for sponsoring another ex- 
hibit ready for the fall 1944. This exhibit 
called The Food All Nations and serve 
background for discussion the national and in- 
ternational food situation during the after. 
will fact continuation the previous ex- 
hibit and will devote some attention prevailing 
faults the diets our neighbors and Allies and 
the importance science and cooperation improv- 
ing the food and agriculture all nations. 

The Labor Committee has invited repre- 
sentatives UNRRA and the United Nations Interim 
Commission and other interested organizations 
help this effort. hoped have this exhibit 
varied and- extensive enough that communities 
having specific local problems interests can have 
selected for them relevant combinations from the 
total material. What particularly gratifying about 
this committee the prevailing cooperative spirit 
and the attitude that the job done the com- 
mon responsibility all labor groups. This feeling 
has penetrated every constituent labor group, even 
those that until recently displayed little interest 

The national work therefore fully laid 
out for 1944. should noted that all members 
Labor's Committee Food and Nutrition are now 
devoting their full attention toward bringing nutrition 
education every local every union and every 
Auxiliary all over the country with the aim 
reaching every worker's home. Plans for complete 
spread now being worked out and 
depend mainly the most effective use inter-or- 
ganizational channels, authority appeal and locally 
supplied technical aid. 

also borne mind that though 
the Ltook the leadership this work the other 
labor organizations participated fully init. The Rail- 
way Labor relatively and scattered 
but have been fairly active this campaign. Locals 
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the United Mine Workers are now beginning in- 
troduce nutrition activities into their regular meet- 
ings the national office has given the campaign 
its enthusiastic blessings. 

The has taken the position 
leadership for many reasons. begin with 
luckily happens have office like the Union Label 
Trades Department whose director interested 
the subject and sees its relevance the established 
function that department. addition has funds 
for such activities, 

There corresponding agency the 
CIO which the whole less centralized. For these 
reasons this organization lacks funds for such pur- 
Consequently, the campaign was pressed en- 
tirely through the channels individual unions. 
CIO unions more than other labor organiza- 
tions tend link their work with other 
problems such individual feeding, school lunches, 
price control, agricultural conversion, subsidies and 
for while wages adjustments. only after they 
see political and economic relationship that they 
the main job with energy and Hence, 
working with such unions, was essential link 
the educational campaign withsome vital national 
international issue interest them. 

Recently very gratifying change has oc- 
curred the attitude the national officers the 
CIO toward nutrition education. all likelihood the 
successful activities the Union Label Trades De- 
partment and the cooperative atmosphere the 
Labor's Committee Food and Nutrition had some- 
thing withit. that may, the CIO Na- 
tional Education Office has decided issue nutrition 
publications under their own imprint, sponsor their 
own exhibits and generally begin national 
campaign inthe name the CIO but full coopera- 
tion with the Labor Committee and the Nutrition 
Programs Branch, Several publications and unique 
activities are now preparation. 

Withthe success the initial steps inthis 
educational work new strength was soon gained. Thus 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, found and 
controlled the called upon the Nutrition 
Programs Branch suggest them means con- 
tributing the national nutrition campaign. Many 
insurance companies have done excellent job 
publishing material nutrition either general 
nature with special reference such phases 
industrial eating facilities balanced lunches, 
was agreed with the official the Union Labor 
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Insurance Company that they would supplied with 
material for series pocket size booklets. The 
first will deal with the worker's lunch and will con- 
tain photographs workers carrying lunch pails, 
indicate the contents the pails and show pictures 
places. The second with the house- 
wife, her shopping, cooking and meal planning prob- 
lems, with stress the meaning balanced daily 
food intake. customary with this insurance 
company will distribute these publications all 
labor conferences whether International Unions 
State and National Labor Conventions. 

addition particular International Unions 
are beginning have campaigns their own ona 
national and local level. Thus Detroit's Automobile 
Workers' Union and the Philadelphia locals the 
International Ladies' Union have 
recently acquired their own Health Centers the 
activities which nutrition beginning occupy 


important place. Generally speaking every 


has been affected the nutrition campaign. 
III. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


few points should singled out for 
special stress, are here concerned with chang- 
ing specific belief and action-pattern which means 
replacing old practice rooted super- 
with new one based upon science. The nat- 
ural tendency the part most critics and re- 
formers topresent the truth, argue its correctness 
and seek force its importance upon all concerned. 


‘Experience has shown that such approach only 


rarely effective. usually creates strong antagon- 
ism and resentment because most people tend cling 
toor even cherish their established habits and laugh 
off criticism and innovation. 

Consider the wife factory employee 
who has managed home for twenty-five years 
and raised family. Her husband still works ina 
plant, one two sons are the armed forces. 
Members the family have had what considered 
quota colds and other illnesses but then 
few people are free from that. The only activity 
which such woman can take pride her work 
housewife cook. Her only field glory the 
kitchen. The only compliment she ever gets from 
friend neighbor invited share Sunday roast. 
She thinks she pretty good cook. 

Then out the blue nutritionist appears 
who tells may have been neglecting her hus- 
band's and her children's health for the last twenty- 
five years with her cooking and feeding ideas. Now 
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such approach not common all nutritionists. 
But easy see how such approach can gen- 
erate resentment and hostility and how useless all 
subsequent talk vitamins and minerals may be. 

Yet, this type approach the one some- 
times taken the unsophisticated enthusiast. Ex- 
amples can observed wherever some people seek 
replace prejudices new attitudes believed 
Invariably find that such zealous and well-mean- 
ing reformers accuse the defenders the old 
those who merely cling the old because they fear 
the new, intentions, vested interests, stupidity 
being victims delusion and deception. That 
such accusations merely intensify resistance com- 
mon knowledge. 

Experience with hundreds labor groups 
indicates conclusively that such approach not 
only ineffective but harmful and retarding. The first 
essential step taken must such chal- 
lenge few beliefs possible, provoke suspi- 
cions but concentrate upon weakening the grip old 
beliefs attacking the visible bonds whichhold 
together. was found most useful this case 
expose and criticise other people's follies, our own 
past prejudices, the laughable arguments given 
their defense, the folly blind adherence custom, 
the struggle science against established beliefs, 
held with relatively speaking good reasons good 
honest men caught the trap false belief. 
wise must the impression conveyed that re- 
sisting change adherence customis sign 
stupidity. Rather must shown common 
weakness but unfortunately all too human. 

The scientific truthcan ushered only 
toward the end and that gently and without imply- 
ing that inability acceptit readily brands one 
half-wit reactionary. The speed this final pro- 
cess depends the nature the group, the per- 
sonality the teachers, the success the pre- 
paratory effort softening the old beliefs and 
many other intangible factors. addition special 
attention should given throughout the process 
the need for building understanding within the 
group and the individual loosen their grip the 
old belief practice, and for gaining enough forti- 
tude adopt the new one. 

also seems best not dangle anew 
truth before people's eyes too often too violently. 
After the particular concept relativity intro- 
duced and permitted operate weakening the 
rivets old belief-patterns, the next relevant step 
should the creation awareness the prob- 
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lem. Discovery its exact nature and the possible 
solution should matter struggle and effort. 
cannot delivered too quickly and will doubt 
more appreciated when worked for even partly. 
fact delivery the final truth should put off 
its proponents teachers long possible. 
true awareness has been generated such postpone- 
ment cannot but constructive. 

Old eating habits are not changed re- 
ports pamphlets vitamin content. Nor can oth- 
personal, social political prejudices which 
our judgment require immediate liquidation, 
changed overnight articles tables statistics. 
indeed often difficult decide which more 
human frailty, the blind tenacity 
prejudice the naivete the reformer who fancies 
that all that required change human conduct 
citation such evidence the opinions great 
scientists. Similarly, few technicians believe that 
all that necessary make people vary their nar- 
row diet pork and potatoes tortillas and beans, 
limit their consumption sugar, offer these 
people pamphlet written simply and clearly, 
lecture, onthe vitamins found raw vegetables such 
tomatoes, carrots cabbage. Aside from the 
above consideration one always master one's 
likes and dislikes? Are deepseated prejudices gen- 
erally introduced banished data reasoned 
arguments? 

discussed indicates that 
new belief behavior patterns may accepted 
when several conditions are fulfilled. 


encouraged organize and plan voluntarily 
and independently whatever educational 
tasks are The new work must 
made their own, 

Didactic education governmental 
professional guidance must made 
inconspicuous possible. Guidance from 


friendly experts always well received 
properly offered and lay leadership 

many elements are available the 
established situation which can aid 
must taken advantage weakening 
the old and introducing the new. 
few possible the elements the old 
belief practice should challenged. 

Adding prestige the new important 
and should accompany all times the 
basic ground work. 

The war situation with its disturbing ef- 
fects upon our economy and social con- 
ditions and its tendency loosen smug- 
ness and complacency acts aid the 
introduction new ideas. This fact must 
not overstressed since there also pre- 
vails desire resist changes brought 
result the war, and return 


The work here reported also proves 
the value using established national organizations 
carriers new ideas preference starting 
special organizations. has been customary the 
new society organization each time 
new need arose, whether real imaginary. 
would seem that nutrition movement will well 
form separate community educational or- 
ganizations but incorporate the new need into the 
programs the old ones. the new ideas work for 
the good ofall people, organizations should logically 
adopt them wherever there room for relevant ac- 
tivities. 

The work with labor shows how the pro- 
gram nutrition education can merged with 
national program. Similar work with other national 
organizations would indeed make nutrition education 
successful national effort. Failure that may 
well retard it. 
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REVIEWS THE LITERATURE 


UNIFORMITIES HUMAN RELATIONS TENTATIVELY ESTABLISHED 
Charles Harding III, Associate Editor 


"oft, 


THE BEHAVIOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, "monotony", "incentives", and 


The Results Some British Investigations. 


early issues Applied Anthropology 
(Vol. No. July-August-September 1942, pp. 30- 
and Vol. No. October-November-December 
1942, pp. 39-45) reviewed certain works describ- 
ing the Hawthorne experiments and related studies. 
Here shall attempt review similar manner 
certain British investigations the same general 
field. glance the bibliography below will show 
that all the papers reviewed herein are found 
the series reports published the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board. The review does not at- 
tempt the papers this series, some 
which deal with the most efficient humidity for the 
atmosphere spinning sheds, threads breaking less 
frequently high humidity. Others are concerned 
with various phases epidemiology, and yet others 
with types ventilating and humidifying systems. 
This paper concerned only with those which 
human relations form important part the sub- 
ject matter. Here, the reviews the material 
the Hawthorne experiments (cited above) and 
the more recent review onthe social behavior an- 
imals(Applied Anthropology, September 
1943, pp. shall try summarize the inves- 
tigations conducted, setting forth any objective tech- 
niques observing the phenomena dealt with and 
any uniformities made apparent through the use 
objective and observational treatment. 

None the studies here reviewed were 
elaborate the Hawthorne experiments, nor 
were any them continued over long periods. 
These studies were made under governmental author- 
ity and while they were made with the cooperation 
management, they were not, like the Hawthorne ex- 
periments, the products management, and lack 
the elaboration and thoroughness the Hawthorne 
experiments attributable the interest and backing 
the management ofthe Western Electric Company. 
Perhaps, because they were conducted over much 
Shorter time periods, the British studies show less 
freedom from preconceived notions than was shown 
the investigations the Hawthorne Plant the 
Western Electric Company. They assume that such 


on, exist and test for their effects, shutting their 
other variables which work. Minor 
variations and very low correlation coefficients are 
sometimes presented demonstrating relationships. 

Let begin our examination these 
British studies taking first those whichdeal with 
the effect the physical conditions work upon 
output. Wyatt (1923) reports that one cotton weav- 
ing shed output rose during the first twelve weeks 
the year. During these same weeks there was con- 
tinual decrease artificial lighting. another and 
similar shed, however, such relationship was ob- 
served. Apparently, other factors which may have 
been responsible for the output variation were not 
considered. The observed facts reported not 
bear out the conclusion that output varies inversely 
withthe amount artificial lighting. The Hawthorne 
experiments demonstrated clearly that statements 
made workers the effect their work 
changes lighting cannot taken seriously, lead- 
ing the reviewer discredit large extent Wy- 
att's data this should pointed out that 
experiment was set Wyatt here. simply 
drew his conclusions from industrial records and 
statements the workers. 

Elton (1920) found relationship between 
humidity and output among silk weavers, but found 
coefficients .29 .27 between their 
output and temperature changes from 
Vernon (1919), however, his studies among tin-plate 
workers, found that the output these workers was 
highest January, fell off through the summer 
low point August from which gradually rose 
again. These output variations followed the temper- 
ature curves for the same period. Here have 
extreme situation. The physical labor done was 
hard, the continuous hand!ing red hot metal bars 
weighing from pounds with tongs hot 
atmosphere. The temperature ranged 110 
was shown the Hawthorne experiments, the 
output light, repetitive type work was not ef- 
fected temperature changes over fairly wide 
range. Here, however, have case heavy la- 
bor performed conditions high 
well established that heavy labor hot, humid 
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atmosphere provokes marked increase heart 
Under such conditions falling off output 
expected. The summer decrease output 
the tinplate industry studied Vernon, varied 
from 6.8% 9.2%. This seasonal variation was 
reduced improved ventilation 2.9%. 

far, general, the British studies 
bear out the results the Hawthorne experiments. 
light repetitive types work, wide variations 
the physical conditions work are not associated 
with any important variation output. However, 
high humidity have depressing 
effect output heavy types 

some the studies the influence the 
state health the workers related output 
was examined. Smith (1922) found that slight fluc- 
tuations health, physiological disturbances, and 
"psychic state" were reflected the workers' per- 
formance various tests. His information the 
health, and forth, the workers seems have 
been obtained only from their might 
also noted that the Hawthorne experiments dem- 
onstrated that there was necessary relationship 
between worker's output and his performance 
various tests. Sowton and Myers (1928) compared 
the scores obtained from several simple tests with 
certain data the menstrual cycle for group 
university students and group factory workers 
between and years age. The subjects were 
required fill out forms setting forth their stage 
the menstrual cycle, their feelings. The devia- 
tions scores during menstrual periods were not 
greater than those during the intervals between the 
periods many cases, After leaving out those for 
whom there was insufficient data and those who were 
suffering from amenorrhoea, twenty-two subjects 
were left. them the scores five showed ef- 
fect the menstrual period, four showed better 
performance, nine showed lower score during the 
period just before. The university girls 
group showed fewer depressing effects. The de- 
pressing effects were not any the sub- 
jects than their normal variation. 

Bedale (1928) studied single subject for 
over three months, under uniform conditions food, 
rest, and on, making observations (a) body 
temperature twice every twenty-four hours, (b) basal 
metabolism, pulse rate, blood pressure, respiration 
rate, (c) vital capacity, (d) metabolic cost per- 
forming measured work the ergometer, reaction 
pulse rate, blood pressure and respiration, (e) 


capacity for maximal exertion working the ergo- 
meter fast possible for five minutes, again re- 
cording effects circulatory and respiratory func- 
tions. was found that periodic heightening 
functional activity above average occurred late 
the inter-menstrual phase the monthly cvcle and 
corresponding reduction below the average shortly 
before the onset menstruation. The magni- 
tudes such stimulation and depression function 
was small about 5%. Other variations fully 
great occurred. 

From these two studies evidence was 
found that healthy woman was physiologically in- 
effective during menstruation. These results cor- 
respond withthose obtained inthe Hawthorne studies. 

The influence the hours work and 
overtime work are considered several papers 
this series. Vernon (1919) his studies tin-plate 
workers, found that during period ten months 
four-hour work-shifts, the hourly output during the 
last seven months the period was 11.5% greater 
than when eight-hour shifts had been worked. During 
eighteen-month period when six-hour shifts were 
worked, the hourly output was 10% greater than when 
eight-hour shifts had been worked. Vernon (1920) 
found that when the hours work were reduced, 
change hourly output appeared for several 
weeks. Then the hourly output mounted slowly, tak- 
ing some time obtaina steady value equilibrium. 
When tin-plate mill men were reduced from eight 
six hours per shift, there was two months adapta- 
tion period. When open-hearth steel smelters were 
reduced from twelve eight hours per shift, there 
was thirteen-month adaptation period. With re- 
verse shift from the shorter the longer hours 
work, there was abrupt drop the original output 
level. Smith (1922) found that occasional overtime 
work had influence output, but that consistent- 
longer day had depressing effect. general 
may said that these results agree with those ob- 
tained the Hawthorne would seem that 
when the workers perform hard physical labor un- 
der extreme conditions heat, the adaptation period 
during which the hourly output rises gradually after 
reduction working hours may considerably 
longer than where light work done under fairly 
normal conditions. Wyatt (1923) noted that the "short 
time" work instituted during the depression had 
bad effect output, but not improbable that 
factors other than the shortness working time were 
work here. 


National Research Council, Homans. Fatigue Workers. 1941. Ch. 
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What the explanation the improve- 
ment output following reduction working 
hours? "Boredom" the workers because the 
"monotony" their work often seized upon 
explanation. reduction working hours might 
very well help relieve the 
Fraser, and Stock (1929) studied the effects "bore- 
dom" several types light repetitive work such 
filament winding, soap wrapping, chocolate pack- 
ing and tobacco weighing. Records the output per 
hour each worker were kept and compared with 
introspective evidence the worker's state 
mind. far this reviewer can determine the 
results were not conclusive. part this study 
experiment was run during four weeks with eight 
workers. Talking was forbidden among them al- 
ternate days. All these workers showed higher 
output for the days which talking was forbidden. 
This does not agree all with results obtained 
the Relay Assembly Room the Hawthorne Plant. 


If, however, Wyatt's study contained more complete 


workers andtheir relationships with each 
other and their management, perhaps the results 
the two studies would reconcilable. 

shorter working hours give rise 
higher output per hour, not unreasonable ex- 
pect "rest pauses" during the hours work ac- 
complish the same result. Smith (1922) states that 
most laundry firms divided the day into two periods, 
four hours and five hours, vice versa, but that 
some firms had fifteen minutes off the afternoon 
for tea. inclined think that some the ad- 
vantages are psychological character, rather than 
due the stimulating action the tea." noted 
some indication output increases due such rest 
pauses. 

Vernon and Bedford (1924) found that rest 
pauses the morning and afternoon reduced the 
falling-off output toward noon and late afternoon 
light industrial work. This falling off they at- 
tribute "fatigue". Slow workers were found 
helped most. controls were exercised this 
study. The workers involved not only performed one 
type work, but fetched, carried, and did several 
kinds jobs. Vernon, Bedford and Warner (1927) 
made observations the spontaneous rest pauses 
moderate and heavy work. Among men working 
groups, especially when doing regular and rhythmic 
work, rest pauses occurred regularly. The more 
arduous the work the longer was the rest period. 
Very strenuous work was shown tobe associated with 
rise pulse rate. Wyatt (1924) noted that many 
spontaneous rest pauses occurred the work any 
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individual worker. notes that the increase out- 
put brought about the institution regular, gen- 
eral rest pauses does not decrease the number 
spontaneous rest pauses but rather 
working rate. 

Vernon, Vernon and (1928) 
working light industries found that the "psycho- 
logical" advantages rest pauses were greater than 
the "physiological" and that "In workrooms filled 
with noisy machinery the rest pause especially 
welcome, provided that the machinery stopped, 
because gives opportunity for conversation." 
They found thata regular rest pause often increased 
production cases where the output rate was 
set the machinery and could not changed 
the worker. Rest pauses also appeared reduce 
labor turn-over large degree. 

Wyatt (1927) reviews the literature the 
subject rest pauses. says that rest pause 
should introduced after having worked out pro- 
duction curves. The pause should instituted 
the time output had just reached its maximum. 
Another record should taken, and another 
marked output still noticed, another pause 
should introduced before the drop. will 
found that the most suitable position for rest pause 
will depend nature ofthe industrial process, 
and will vary for almost every type work. Only 
experimental investigation will determine the most 
favorable position for each type work". There 
evidence show that some cases, the beneficial 
effects rest pause are not limited the period 
work following the pause, but are also noticeable 
before the rest occurs. Different individuals vary 
susceptibility effects rest pauses and there 
are wide variations susceptibility. some cases 
increase production was related the frequency 
the pauses, others such relationship was 
noted. Sometimes workers organized their work 
sucha way that spontaneous pauses naturally occurred 
between intervals fast work rather than slow and 
steady work. 

The explanation the favorable effect 
shorter hcurs work and rest pauses output de- 
veloped from the Hawthorne studies wouldseem 
equally applicable the British studies. The 
situation most likely provide for the workers so- 
cial equilibrium most suited them brings about 
increase production. the factory with noisy 
machinery, rest pause with the machinery shut off 
gives the workers establishand 
maintain social relations and compensate for any 
strained relations produced the work situation. 
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Work situations causing strain relationships, 
periods fast work may types work 
necessitating team may compensated for 
the introduction rest pauses. Indeed, 
group workers working together may introduce 
spontaneous pauses compensate for the de- 
mands the work. Shorter working hours subject 
the worker less severely uncomfortable 
mands made the work and give him more time 
which restore social equilibrium distorted 
such demands. Like the Hawthorne studies, the 
studies demonstrate that variations out- 
put are not related the physical conditions under 
which the work done, the state health the 
workers, except extreme cases. Concepts such 
"monotony" and "boredom" not explain. but 
rather conceal the processes that are work 
varying output. 

The conclusion that the greater fluctua- 
tions output are socially controlled not only 
supported the British studies the studies 
hours work and rest pauses. Wyatt (1923) noted 
that holidays have beneficial effect output. 
This agrees with the Hawthorne plant data. Wyatt 
(1920) used the individual variation output 
workers various sorts work determine 
which types work the "human element" most 
important. would seem that overlooked the 
possibility that whole group might vary output 
response some "human how- 
ever, Wyatt (1925) did find that when operatives en- 
gaged repetitive work close proximity each 
other, situation was created which influenced all 
the workers and counteracted the particular desires 
ofindividuals. found that the quicker pair 
workers may control the pace and such case 
that pairs fluctuated together. Smith and Vernon 
(1928) found higher turn-over and more absenteeism 
among shift workers than day workers. The day 
workers undoubtedly found easier maintain 
comfortable equilibrium having more opportunity 
take part the life the community. change- 
over one department from day work shift work 
vice versa was found double the turn-over 
the established equilibria many workers was dis- 
turbed. high rate accidents will increase the 
costs production any industry. Newbold (1926) 
found that among several groups workers studied 
the average number accidents was influenced 
small number workers. The distribution ac- 
cidents among workers was not chance distribu- 
tion. The number accidents tended decrease 
The workers with the 


with the age the worker. 


highest accident records were also those who made 
the most visits the ambulance room for minor 
sicknesses. The tendency the same individuals 
have accidents was borne out comparing (1) ac- 
cidents two different periods, (2) accidents one 
type with accidents another, (3) accidents the 
factory with accidents home. relationship was 
apparent, however, between accidents 
Farmer and Chambers (1926) attempted relate ac- 
cident records the results several tests. They 
found relationship between proneness accident 
and poor "aestheto-kinetic coordination"and "nervous 
instability", but relationship with 
There was some evidence that those prone acci- 
dents were more apt report sick. There was 
positive correlation between major and minor acci- 
dents. would seem that some sort 
was evident those prone accidents. 

Persons chronically subject accidents 
would seem suffering from "occupation 
disease", There some evidence least that the 
instability involved some degree social na- 
ture suggested the frequent visits made 
those prone accidents the ambulance room for 
minor ailments. similar phenomenon was de- 
scribed Mayo his studies Pennsylvania 
mill reviewed Applied Anthropology along with the 
Hawthorne studies. Newbold's study, reviewed 
above, suggests that undue strain persons prone 
accident shown the occurrence accidents 
rather than falling off their output. 

interesting occupational de- 
scribed Smith, Millais and Farmer (1927) their 
study telegraphists' cramp. The symptoms 
this ailment are spasmatic contractions the 
muscles the hand and fingers, localized pain, in- 
ability. hold objects, and on. Sometimes the 
whole arm involved. Some sufferers can neither 
send telegraphic messages nor write but can play 
the piano without difficulty. Some telegraphists get 
it, some not. not found other types 
work involving the use the same muscles the 
same way. not problem the United States. 
Length service seems important factor. 
These facts suggest hysteria, the causes 
sought the history the sufferers. England, 
where stability jobs stressed, teleg- 
raphy life-time job. the United States there 
large turn-over among telegraphists, who, 
this country progress drift into other types 
work. Telegraphists work are subject much 
critical supervision. They must continually re- 
sponding the signals others. Several simple 


tests were devised and given group teleg- 
raphists. The ability keep sustained quick con- 
traction the finger and down motion did 
not distinguish between those subject cramp and 
those free from it. said that tests revealing 
the emotional instability the subject indicated 
those subject tothe cramp. There seems little 
doubt that those subject the cramp are emotion- 
ally unstable. They seem represent personality 
type unable stand under constant critical su- 
pervision. 

review that Various schemes 
providing "economic incentives" are discussed 
length these days. will remembered that the 
observers the Hawthorne plant expressed consid- 
erable doubt the effectiveness such incen- 
tives. muchof however, based 
the concept the "economic man" and founded 


upon the assumption that human beings behave ina 


rational manner that the effectiveness "economic 
incentive" generally taken for granted. Wyatt 
(1934) made experimental study certain incen- 
tive systems. This experiment lasted over fifty- 
four weeks. The subjects the experiment were 
ten girls fifteen sixteen years age. They 
performed five simple processes: (1) unwrapping, 
(2) wrapping, (3) packing, (4) weighing, (5) weighing 
and wrapping. They worked five-day week. Two 
girls did each process for one day. The work was 
shifted systematically that each pair did each 
process one day the week. Data the workers' 
attitudes and feelings was recorded. For the first 
nine weeks the girls were paid fixed weekly wage; 
during the next fifteen weeks they were 
competitive bonus during the next twelve 
weeks they were paidon piece work basis. During 
the period the fixed weekly wage there was 
gradual improvement output 12%. jump 
output 46% occurred the introduction the 
bonus system, followed gradual rise during this 
period. Another jump 30% occurred when piece 
instituted after which output remained level 
the end the period. return the bonus sys- 
tem for two processes increased output, when shift 
back the piece work basis was made, further 
slight improvement occurred. When there was re- 
turn for one process weekly wage, output fell 
off. Individual differences output among the sub- 
jects decreased after each change the system 
payment and then gradually reappeared. 

first glance, the effectiveness in- 
centives seems established these experi- 
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ments, but more careful examination leads 
some doubt. Why return the bonus system 
lead increase output? The only change 
systems payment that failed produce some out- 
put rise was the return the weekly wage. More 
would seem work here than simple impetus 
but are given little information 
relationships between the workers and management 
between the workers themselves, which, the 
light the Hawthorne experiments, might have ex- 
plained some the changes observed. must 
admitted that the data here more indicative the 
effectiveness economic incentives than the data 
from the Hawthorne studies. the Hawthorne 
studies the observers found that any influence which 
incentives may have had varying output were very 
much over-shadowed other factors. The strong 
social factors controlling output variations among 
the workers studied the Hawthorne plant may not 
have appeared among the workers studied Wyatt. 
The systematic daily shifting from one job another 
may have prevented the forming strong social 
system, thus making the effects changes wage 
incentives more apparent. Nevertheless, Wyatt noted 
that social factors played important part his 
experiments. computed the time lost from work 
during each the incentive periods. During the 
weekly wage period disturbance-producing behavior 
was common, but complaints and quarrels These 
last increased during the bonus system period. Dur- 
ing the piece disturbance-producing be- 
havior was infrequent, quarrels and complaints 
more frequent. low rate work was associated 
with much talking. 

"Whenever individuals are employed 
fairly compact group they longer behave inde- 
pendent units but tend respond similar man- 
ner the prevailing group The out- 
put curves for the whole experimental group were 
often remarkably similar. some occasions the 
behavior the whole group was observed af- 
fected one its members, especially she be- 
came domineering and assertive. This was espe- 
cially true the case one worker who seemed 
bethe leader. She affected those nearer most, those 
farthest from her least was demonstrated from 
output curves. She seemed happy and satisfied 
when attracting the attention the whole group, and 
was annoyed when others failed respond. 

For time, work would quietly 
the group. One girl would begin talk. The talk 
would spread gradually throughout the group. 
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such occasions output often increased from twenty 
thirty per cent. This would seem contradict 
other statements made Wyatt that talking de- 
pressed output. 

Correlation coefficients for rate work- 
ing corresponding quarter-hour periods for pairs 
workers were calculated and some high positive 
correlations were obtained. These observations 
check withthose the Relay Assembly 
Room the Hawthorne plant. 

The output worker tended increase 
when she was moved from the proximity slower 
worker and placed near faster one. worker, 
was dominated When was moved away from 
near her output record improved. when 
paired with who had 50% greater output 
was unhappy and complained. After she was paired 
with her output also rose. who was talkative, 
was paired with unresponsive near 
responsive her output rose. Here again 
find the conclusions the Hawthorne experi- 
ments borne out. Social relations with neighbor- 
ing workers control output considerable de- 
gree. 

The two most intelligent workers were 
least productive, the best worker relatively in- 


ferior intelligence. Again have parallel with 
the Hawthorne study. 

general, will seen that the British 
studies and the Hawthorne studies confirm each 
other. Where seems there marked conflict 
findings, there almost always striking lack 
information concerning the relations the work- 
ers witheach other, with their management and with 
the observers. such information were available, 
the discrepencies would perhaps disappear. Both 
the British studies reviewed demonstrate the extreme 
importance social behavior determining output. 
The descriptions the relations the individual 
subjects both sets studies are far from adequate- 
described. What needed simple, system- 
atic and objective method describing the interac- 
tion ofthe subjects under observation. Such meth- 
uniformly adopted would make possible 
compare and check the results different stud- 
ies. social relationships are important out- 
put these studies indicate, the development 
methods controlling such relationships should 
great practical value both management and 
workers. Systematic and objective description 
social phenomenon essential the development 
such controls. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Come Over Into Macedonia, Harold 
Allen (308 pp., Rutgers University 
Press. 1943. $3.00). story ofa 
10-year adventure uplifting war- 
torn people. 


For the group Applied Anthropologists 
who are anticipating taking part the rehabilitation 
conquered and wartorn areas after the war, this 
book should Probably the most impor- 
tant contribution the 10-year experiment agri- 
cultural extension and rehabilitation Macedonia 
here recorded contained the following sen- 
tences, 226: "We that agricul- 
tural progress among primitive people cannot 
imposed from without. brought about from 
within. Nor the result, the final analysis 
big ideas grandiose schemes radical changes 
age-old methods. represents rather the sum 
total multitude little improvements applied, 
for the most part the traditional enterprises." 
Throughout the book runs the theme: The peasant 
can helped only insofar learns help him- 
self. 

The author's description the gradual 
evolution the Near East Foundation's demonstra- 
tion rural reconstruction with historical sketch 
the awful tragedies which befell Macedonia lead- 
ing upto the resettlement the thousands Greeks 
who were thrown out Turkey after the disastrous 
defeat the Greek Army the Turks 1922 
most readily understood its main objectives are 
kept mind: "Our main purpose remained always 
the demonstrate the value carrying 
the peasant who needed this information few 
Simple and well established facts relative im- 
proved farming; and demonstrate the govern- 
ment anacceptable method providing this service." 
The whole endeavor involved three stages: (I) The 
exploratory stage, (II) the development and demon- 
Stration stage, and (III) the stage integration into 
the Greek political structure. 

The agricultural improvement work began 
sort modified combination vocational ag- 
riculture program such carried under the 
Smith-Hughes Act (but adapted the grade schools 


rather than the high schools) and adult extension- 


work carried under the Smith-Lever Act 
the UnitedStates. Many willbethe reader who would 
like make this combination the United States and 
many bemoan the fact that these two programs are 


here the United States sep- 
arate federal departments. The success the 
combination the two Greece should make those 
charge bringing trainees from Latin America 
study these two programs separately consider the 
feasibility closer cooperation their trainee pro- 
grams, 

There are other things which those 
charge Latin American agricultural programs 
could learn from the Macedonia experiment. was 
decided that the program should carried 
villages (later reduced 48) and that each agent 
should have villages (later reduced 6). How- 
ever, university-trained men felt beneath their 
dignity live and work among the peasants. For 
college-trained people work with their hands was 
upsetting class etiquette. Agricultural instruction 
was word-of-mouth affair which did not require 
that the teacher know how the everyday tasks 
the peasant. But the Americans knew that teach- 
ers must know how well Theory 
was not enough they forced their agents learn 
the work the peasant. Only this way and 
service work (Such doctoring cows, etc.) could 
they gain entree into the villages men who were 
respected enough change practices. Once entree 
was gained, the permanent fundamental improvement 
program was launched. The program was preceded 
surveys and key men selected form community 
committees who worked out the improvement plans 
for the villages with the help the agent and then 
talked the work. 

six years effort men working 
villages made the following contributions improved 
agriculture: 

3,224 farmers planted 10,064 stremmas 
(1/4 acre) vetch. 

1,460 farmers planted 14,612 stremmas 
wheat, better variety, better cultivation. 

2,131 farmers planted 8,988 stremmas 
dryland 

265 farmers planted 18,621 mulberry 

2,812 farmers grafted 32,072 wild trees, 
also 45,752 fruit trees and 141,391 forest trees 
planted. 

According the cost accounting record, 
one year's program cost 515,670 drachmas. This 
included 365,000 drachmas for the agriculturists, 
102,907 drachmas for the transportation these 
men and 47,463 drachmas for seed, fertilizer and 
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other project assistance. The author claims that 
1936 the improved practices introduced netted the 
peasants 5,437,120 drachmas. Since the Foundation 
was continually endeavouring keep its work before 
the minds the government officials such figures 
were bound make impression. Eventually the 
Greek government established program exten- 
sion based upon this system. 

Similar programs demonstration 
work, practical health and sanitation and recreation 
(developed systematic way through Future 
integrated into the 
Greek social and governmental structure. The pa- 
tient struggle the Foundation get its employees 
under civil service and its program accepted the 
government itself thrilling drama. The review- 
wonders whether could have been accomplished 
careful records and studies whichadequately doc- 
umented the success the program were not avail- 
able. These records and studies exhibited the num- 
ber practices which were adapted and 
the money gained thereby. Also they demonstrated 
the success the sanitation program such fig- 
ures asthe reduction such things the payments 
necessary for quinine, per cent people carrying 
blood parasites, number enlarged spleens, work- 
ing days lost sickness and infant mortality. The 
Near East Foundation went further its record 
work. The use the money gained improved 
practices was recorded. stresses 
the importance community surveys, selecting en- 
terprizes for special study, job analysis and devel- 
opment projects involving suggestions for im- 
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provement before permitting the agriculturists 
launch their programs, the point not made that 
these studies and records were necessary for ad- 
ministrative purposes. course this should ob- 
vious, but many the program being conducted 
the present time for which suchfigures are not avail- 
able. short, the research which made the project 
successful was anthropological nature. 
permitted the comparison various methods 
terms the results attained final product, 
gave the Foundation factual material which could 
use demonstrate its achievements the Greek 
government. Since the book written assist 
postwar rehabilitation the importance this aspect 
the work should have been stressed. 

Another shortcoming the book its 
failure convey the reader the ecological rela- 
tionship the villages one another. Actually 
there discussion the relationship between 
the villages which each agent serviced. Certainly 
the groupings the villages for the administration 
the program was not determined chance. 
Should villages grouped about trade centers? 
advantageous the worker serve group 
villages composed people who are more less 
acquainted and interrelated through kinship? The 
reviewer the author's silence this mat- 
ter the neighborhood 
constitutes great defect. interesting note 
that Spencer Hatch his work inIndia and Mexico 
considered the regional groupings utmost im- 
portance. See the previous issue this journal. 

Charles Loomis 
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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Society for Applied Anthropology was 
1941 under the laws the Common- 
wealth Massachusetts scientific society. 
has for its object "the promotion scientific inves- 
tigation the principles controlling the relations 
human one another, and the encouragement 
the wide application these principles practi- 
cal problems", 

The Society publishes Applied Anthropol- 
ogy,a quarterly December, March, 
June, and September, which devoted the publi- 
cation articles having with the solution 
practical problems human relations the fields 
business and political administration, psychiatry, 
and Although temporarily set aside be- 
cause the war, also has outline special 
series publications, each which designed 
bring together manual form all that has been tested 
actual application special field. The first 
these, process preparation when the war inter- 
fered, concerned with Methods Investiga- 
tion the Field Human Relations. The ground- 
work for this publication was laid series dis- 
cussions this topic the annual meeting held 
Washington, 1942, the last meeting for the 
duration. When meetings are resumed, similar stock- 
takings will held from time time other im- 
portant areas the field. Among these will In- 


Name 


Street 


City 


would like join the Society for Applied Anthropology 
having subscription begin with the present volume 
receiving complete set back numbers 


dustry, Agriculture, Colonies, and Rehabilitation 
Depressed and Devastated Regions. 

Aside from its publications and the work 
done its meetings, the Society arranges consultant 
relationships with other particular with 
agencies ofthe Federal Government. order ob- 
tain the services one more consultants, any 
agency, whether private, can contract with 
the Society undertake survey other study and 
the Society turn employs the consultants, Among 
the contracting agencies have been the Office For- 
eign Agricultural Relations the United States De- 
partment Agriculture, connection with Dr. 
Charles Loomis's survey the Tingo Maria proj- 
ect Peru, and the Office Indian Affairs the 
United States Department the Interior regard 
Dr. Conrad Arensberg's investigation the 
Poston project for dealing with Japanese-American 
evacuees. The Society has recently. concluded 
five-year agreement with the Office Indian Affairs 
advise through joint research program the 
formulation improved methods ad- 
ministration for the Indian Service. 

Membership the Society $5.00 annual- 
ly, whichincludes Journal. Appli- 
cations for membership should sent the Assistant 
Treasurer, Gordon Donald, Psychiatric Laboratories, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
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